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'local SpoDzor sirr.^ ; ; '. C'^^^.tly, TEEM I3 oeing irrpi:;: nrt.;-; 

cornn^uni ties in ^r^; . :e:\''"v: - p:jr:;xim:^-]y .T^V 

s:;r:ccl3. Tno pe^Cj-'^j: ' ' u-^'/ '^z^nlc :"*o:r^: ' ^ 

free, ore uc-^: ^ . < j : irs,' 

are repr^ser^tr:d : y .■■•.:•/ . 

Ci^c :^ ^ ^ .;: ' :h? TE^M pr'ogr^.fi -ib 3^ ait':! as r^.^^vi,. 

Lann ijct^e 'jg ; ■ T^cr ■ or ccrceter-cc i;: "'a^gu.:,;,? "i: .:.;-'^r 

tecriOical sk: • ' ' • •:' :'C ■■■...iZ^ .::^:;ire. H^- c^jst i-vecc:;:e d^...jaS 'r;.- 

rcLi'jirea for -r-^, Jh- O-^^^ 'j^,zo neecli: co be c:v/a^^ of e 

f'jnccicn of ir. ". 'j-j , ~: .ur' - of '..^tri no--. . ['y::r^\er EviT^jaf^jn 

J■^t^ T' V' 'L^riv:;, ^-e.^diriLj i nstrtjct'^on m zhe program ciii- 
. ■ . ^ or; ^.ne ' .ri-:::^^']?^ Exper i eric^; Apr^roach to Peaching (LE\^). 

7*^:6 r*at -or^i 'tv r;.i-j .i:-.?rQa:h U tnat readinn "is a languace process \>"<^^ ^ 

..e.: r:'^ "'e:^^'':-: ; :i 0 '.Se ::f th:: '/.^ 1 -r'::;;:iyc (1^?^-,::^:;- 

e/per ienco J . T;^' • ^"^ :: jr.* ttir i a 1 s ^vniei^ :)'"(:jf:r,l 'I'^gj^igf a,:, '.i.ole 
an.l naujra), ^:^ri':r. i u-^t; ;^^;;^aif' ^le^^chu!^ to ceveiop \-'>tnn} t^acli lecirri^r •:ne 
skills fcL}Jed 1 ji^a ^^r^ ':c::-petGrioe. At the la^- - t«'^. the teacner ^'bc 
orch^:3 trati sh- if r . ^Oi.in'^.c T^E^! goal:: thesL/ jo^^i ' ^r:' Intu"^ 1 eciui. 1 
Sasp. rotivitio^..^ Da : ^cietaT Art^ and Sk-Ms, 

and Che lo/^^^J'ert or "^'^'i-i::} have been ■..*od :rea'':- r-.- 0:' j.r.j',;.: 

achievv: .v^r. t - Trie o^.'/'^-v: ^jvali^ate'i on r^r, /'^in.a' l ' .;:^*:rig. 

Ir. TEEi- r.j-,'::.:*'-^ t^ic ^.hac ar evalj^^tiv- app^'i*.:!' t^r:^uJ■• ... 

analysis -./'aj]-' ; att:-^ i '^'ght^ "in'."^ tnr . ' /^'''jS ' of j ,:;i!ruan(j- 

td<^ed proi^T:.;- ' ' ^tar "Isrd i?^'-' ■,cs.'.. For ioiz ., 

a study was ^:-jS i r.-:-: .* z-: •P'^. •'^^ tr.o rf-.;'j^r; ^' T!;; ^r.u 
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these children i;£cause of pi^-cro lingjlisiic in^i^^t: : , ' :r-^ v>^; . . - 

viewing reading as a iang.age process. Standa-^d" zee te::- . i-; :^ 

insights into tne re^din^ process arid irfa ry.arior) atout tne .:tri-.i^^. . 

used by indiviauai reader's as n*n3C'^e analysis does, in a:i-;: tio:; , siarr . r j . zeJ 

test scores ger^ercslly Liride-^es": V':ate the reading pro- ^-^ij cnP -e' " .. 

cf ihe rigidity of their pr^oced^'^es ci-:l f-eir e^pn^i- ■•s :r' p.a:Ucr /:"c;.' 

:'l3cue ar^alysis oega:: in 1953 ar.d has i^eer) Li-^ztz in ;c:.^' ?'e:er-.- • 
rinded researcn projects c:--: 'j-ieroui^ doctoral disse^'ta^ lOns ;s^^ ref ere'^c-*:* ; 

Tr:£ R£..^ji:.G Pr<jC£S5 

A ^-rio-ju^ IS nere cJefiriav: as an onexpected response or any c'z\ --iil^-t 
frou: tne print- It is v;n5t is cctTr.cniy referred to as an error, out 
Kenneth GocOinan, /.ho devel che tenr;, chose it deliberately becr^use >z 

explains the process -which '.-ji'^ses it to occ*jr. 

Three cueing systems ri-^e availas/U to the re.^de * fron tnc largu^j^-^ 
of she te/S- These a^'e t?:e -^j >pnophcn1 : system (the relationship betv-eei 
une grdpnic '^epresentati or; sf tre v.o^'d arrJ the j^ound), the syntact r: syitc;n 
(the structure wt tue lan^^^age}, ard ihe Scnianfic systeiri (the neaning), Tr;e 
reader .'i;akes predictions and sa:rples rYoin these three systei^'.s to confirr. ti^e 
P'^ed icticns . Tnis s^re process r,ir r'esult in the expected response or a 
.riscue. 

and r.eaf'inj s:.^ it'-,- 'v^i:- others are not, ^rd thU is tne ^'•■■'.;t 

/i*. .vnic'" /iS'..^e jr.a'.'^i' ^' T r'L^i:^ :"^ust Other ror:ps ■■';.:.ou^g ov^l.j-.l'^ 
ir ne L'j'^'.n r : ^ s-r..'':.'j: , me -eaain^. 

:r; uf.^'y^.:. ^-.^^ the cueu^i ::>stei^s ;_■...;!* t-^ 

:^e:^^'"Ir,c. .r-cv-'.- y.. . -.jiirj ,i . (erfe:, t • i .^r--^ .-. ..-./J 

•ef":.ient; -^j^- j' S:v: ^ ::: -?i integrated f.:"^(.^jr -^iM;^:,-. .re 

c^(:ii^ vy:tc'"' c.v ^c.^ls^nu in d ]s:. or i^,:rr:-^. 

Fv.f i/;>e J j^;.; ' ; . elaborate ta/ jn:;i;;j.' i,-/. . e ! o:.'::' '\ 

j'-Sv-.-.r^M , a-ij i': r:i7 ^u.::^:! -'.o -Mplir^ei ^cr u:e t::^.:;'^^'': (il'r' 

v^;.tri''y . ; . : -r,c , Tr , ^* ' 

indKis.^.l r>.»'j'i'^i ^ ■ u ' , t.-^': _ tr: i ; CM^. lency. and, thu^j is J 
vor^' e^^-:ct-,e ; * ..i ^ '■-•rge j''',..u;s i ri a r^ i al ? .'t^l j*- . 
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Q8JECTIVES 

National Fcnow Th-^ough evaluatiori has fCL'JStd :r, ic.^; ' vci:1cr, zf 
Follow Through children and the extent to 'which diffare^ces and s ;r:i - , 
can be attributed to different r:Odels of the program. W'i th this ev.^J uai i-jn 
criterion and in accordance vvith tne language coaipetency goal of the TEEM 
prograjT;, the Fcilow Thrcjyh gro'-p and the Non-Follow Through group (-'-i;- 
sequently referred to as FT and fiFT) viere co^riparea in ace:- ''dance v/'tr- ^r^j 
following objectives: 

1. To identify -iiif ferencei cetwe-.n the two grojps of readers wmch 
nay be the result o: tne type^ of instruciicn received. 

2. To identify si»'.ilc: .^jcS i;ci,vecn the two grojp:> of feeders .vh:u'. 
are the result of a single reading process, carried on by each 
child with varying degrees of proficiency. 

In order to achieve the above objectives, the groups were compared 
with regard to the frequency cf their miscues, the acceptability of these 
miscues within the context of the entire story, the degree to which each of 
the cueing systems was used within each group, the quality of the retellings 
produced by each group, ana other criteria which will be discussed v/ithin 
the bod^ of this report. 

LIMITATIONS 

One limitation of this study is the lack of information about the 
Idngudye backgrounds of the children in the study. Evidences of Black 
dialect in the reading of Elack children were coded as dialect and were 
given full syntactic and semantic acceptability. However, when the children 
were not Black, this deter.-riinaticn was not so readily made. The only re- 
course 'was to search for the same features in their oral retellings. Where 
there was no such evidence in the retelling, these features were not coded 
as dialect and were generally not considered to be acceptable (see discussion, 
pp. 12). 

There were, however, very few instances in whir.h Black dialect 
features were found in non-Black readers with no substantiating evidence of 
Black dialect influence in the oral retellings. This is due to the fact 
that children tend to e/.riibit rore of tneir own dialect 1n their spoken 
language tnan in readinj (G joaii.cn) , in o^^esbj. In :'.ddition, with the vu.>. ,e 
of data collected p. :.. ^uu.cer: ::,:Ke lULle diftererce, 

ultimately, Nevertneieji: ; ".r.is . ' • citation ot the study which coui(J L"- 
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avoided in future research by gathering as fruch in^crrndtion abcut the nome 
language as possible from school records and by taking larger samples cf 
oral language from the children who exhibit suspected divergent dialect 
features in their reading, 

A second limitation was the amount of time available for testing 
the stories chosen for the study. As will be discussed (see p. 5 ), the 
stories chosen did meet the established criteria, but they provided some 
problems for the readers. However, the stories proved to be appropriate 
in terms of ficulty, as only one child*5 reading had to be eliminated 
due to an insufficient number of miscues, and the retelling scores in this 
study are cc^r.parable to those scored in the latest miscue research 
(Goodman, in press; see p. 63 of this report). 

VOLUME OF DATA 

Miscue analysis generates a large volume of data which can be 
analyzed separately and then combined in various v/ays to discover patterns 
and correlations. Seventy-three children were used in this study, and a 
minimum of twenty-five miscues for each child was coded in each of seven 
categories. (There are tjwenty-one decisions to be made within the seven 
categories,) This means that a minimujfi of 12,775 separate bits of data 
were analyzed. In addition, the retellings generate more information, and 
there is a great deal of qualitative information available as well. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
METHODOLOGY 



SELECTION OF STORIES 

Due to the fact that children at any given grade represent a wide 
range of reading levels, stories were chosen which ranged from the priuier 
through sixth grade so that each reader would be provided with a task wnic^- 
'was as equivalent in difficulty as possible to that of every other reader. 
(See Appendix A for sources of stories used.) These stories were taken 
from basal readers because they are presumably ranked according to read- 
ability criteria, although such criteria do not provide for concept ^load 
or the' individual child's experience, which may enhance or interfere with 
an understanding of the story. 

All the stories used had to be of sufficient length to provide the 
readers with a complete and plausible text and of sufficient difficulty 
for the individual reader to generate at least twenty-five non-dialect 
miscues. The stories also had to be unfamiliar to the child. 

In addition, the following criteria were used in the selection of 

stories: 

1. Setting - urban and contemporary. 

2. Main characters - believable; representative of various socio-^ 
economic groups; female as well as male. 

3. Interesting story line. 

4. Some concept to be developed through the reading. 

5. Predominantly standard dialect. 

6. Theme which would generally be relevant to the children in the 
study. • 

7. Events which would generally be relevant to the children in the 
study. 

Table 1 presents the stories in relation to these criteria, 

SELECTION OF SITE 

Four Follow Through schools in Wichita, Kansas, were chosen for 
this study. Of the 19 cofnmunities where the TEEM program has been implemented, 
Wichita provides the most credible experimental group, due to the fact that 
the Follow Through children i-zere pr-e-'-.f^l ec ted five years ago and have been 
followed closely ever s'ince. Ciii Idren in four Non-Follow Through schools 
were also available to ie-ve r^s titp Cnmparison group. 

er|c 



m 1 

SELECTED STORIES m CRITERIA FOR SELECTIOi^ 



1 S-ccry 

1 ! 


TitiG 


LanijUt:!;^ 


j Main 
Settino Cluiracters 

> 


Concept L'-cvcioped 


r— — 

1 ; 

1 ! 

1 O'i ! him 

\ 1 


One, T,','o, Three, Go! 


Standard 


Urban, 
Contemporary 


Middle-class; Black 
and white; male 


How rumors spread 

1 

1 


92 

t 


Grcdc 1 


Presents Oon't Walk 
Away 


Standard 


^Urban, 
Contemporary 


Middle-class; Black; 
female 


Relation of story 
title to plot 






The Voice from the 
Deep 


Standard 


Urban, 
Contemporary 


Middle-class; Black 
and white; male 


Appropriateness of 
labels on boxes 


04 


Grade 3 


The Monster 


Standard 

and 
Colloquial 


Urban, 

uUn LclllpUiar; 


Middle-class; Black; 

iiialc aiiu iQiiaic; 


The power of sugges- 
tion 


05 


Grade 4 


T(i£ P^coIg Downstairs 


Standard 


Urban, 
Contemporary 


Middle-class; white; 
male and female 


Consideration for 
neighbors 


06 

1 

1 

i 
1 


Grade 5 


The Pest 


Standard 

and 
Collcquial 
[ye dialect* 


Urban. 
Contemporary 


Poor; Black; male 


Change of attitude 
toward youngc-i' boy 


07 


Grade 6 


Maria's Si g Experiment 


Standard 


Urban, 
Contemporary 


Middle-class; Spanish 
American; female 


Maria's chancing at- 
titude about herself 



*See page 12 for discussion of eye dialect. 
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SETTING FOR TAPIf»G 

The settings ^ane-j for t^-e taping iccofdin^ to the facilities, 
available at tHe diffe^-ent schools. U^^ually ^ %m] ) roon or the s:,*-''^)' 
library was ^i^ai Table, b^^t t. tines a roor to be shared wlt^^ othe'^ 
children, /h^.s did not p':''*e nany prcbleriS, Koweve^, tii'O tapes hau to 
be €li?n1nated tfO?-^ the M;>dy because of excessive Dickgroun^ noise 

The id ri Subjects p-vi^^tlcipatin-; i r, t^^ reading rrnscut^ analvs^^ 
were third ^^ade st-dents -n^ h^^d leer In th^- TLP-^ prc;rc^.o for three -r 
"'cre years. T^e ot^er J8 s-^bjects ♦^ere chcser, the f'^o^-rol i L*y> Inro^^^h 

schools. T^/»se ''6 sut)jects cncser on the b.isis of mtcnn^l classrco^ 

teacher e*^; . nation:. .%ri j *-,eed to baU-^ce tnf? participants evenly according 
tc se*. tacn te-K^^^er w,is as^C'd to r,ate ♦^.er students In the fci'h'owlng 
cate;cr^es a^cc^^dirj to readirg jtintv: '.Ji^erlo*", effective, .^'.^era^*^, le^ast 
e^'^ectwe. T'^e researcher t. «r n^dc r^r.joa choices of subjects froin eich 
griiup a^d eich ,.'«ssif icaticn rale ai^^d *>i'^<3le. 

!^TCM:^-G. S:.- JtCTS ANC STORIfS 

The readin; selection for each s.rbject i»as also determined by teacher 
evaluation, fc^ e^i-^ple, if t^e teac**er esti^nate rated the child as an 
average reaJer, t^e child uculd be^tn reading "The Fecple Dcvn^^t^lrs.'*, a 
fc;*irti-5«^jde stcr^- (see In'^tr^ct ions to Researcher, Appendix 3J. The final 
readlr-j ec t"- r.^ t i^n^ite] v c^-ose*^ ^or each youngster n^uld vary fro" t*^e 
or-T jirji select ic^, ND»»«*er^ if t^e research foynd t^e initial story chosen 
to be too f rustr.?(tin^D cr not challenging e^^^y^g^ for the swh^ect. To obtain 
a^e-Q-iHite data, ea:** child nust ge-^erate at least 25 sxiscues {deviations frm 
th« readin; tfM.":] ^r t'^e reidi^^"; sample. Table 2 shoi#s the sa^s^ple b'^eakdow'n. 

In iri.j^tic'^ to estir*^ti^^g th^ childrer^'s reading level* the classrooj^ 
teac'^e-'^s •*e.*'e a!. feed b/ f^e researc^e*", "•^'^at do yoj use on a reg^jlar t^sis 
fo^ readi'^^i te^t i^-t r^ate^ia'^s^ jom use any additional or s^pplerientj 

wte^'ials at i^^y t^"^ dw'^ir^.^ yc'j^ readln^; 1rst?"uct1o«?'' Table 3 indicates 
tasic ir^ s-pple^e^ tal ^^^'^te^^'^'a" s a'^d proce^d^res llste^d by t^^se teac*^ers. D* 
t*i« flte FT teac**e^s r^^cvide^i Irf ornr^t' c^n abo^t their ^*^^r^rt^ o«^'ly t*^ 
listed th'« La'^O't.^i'^ £*p^^l€*'ce ^rp'roac*^- as p<art of thie^r fras^c p^'ji^an^, ar^d 
0"* tea:*"e^ -tn^d^cated t^at lar-^^aje e^pe^^e^ce *ms swpple«^tal to th-« v^z^ri^r, 

^y^'^i^ la'^g^as^ ^as cc'-s^de^ed to be a sy^^lewnt to tt^ b^sic 
p^o-jrar- ^-a*" tsi^o teac^^^s a-'^d *^ss -ct 'Hted at *n by t^'^n^ teac^'^s. =^'~-e 
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TABLE 2 

mimM mi^m ^ the selected stories 





i 
i 




iljyl level 


Followjhrqu^h 


Hon -Follow Thro'jqh 




' : ?, Two, Three, jc! 

{ 

1 


Mfojnd t^c City (Eank Street 
Series) !l3cHi11an Co., fif 

f 


Primer 


0 qirh 
2 boys 
T total 


2 girls 

0 boy5 
T total 




•.,-1' 

i 


1 

Blue uiiiy Oiiiy, Econoiry 
CoTpany, Ckbho^^-a City 


brace 1 


1 girl 

1 boy 

2 total 


u giris 
1 toUl 




1 <'3ic? ^TT' ihc Dee? 


Far and Away, Ar^rican Book, 
■iew York 


Grace i 


0 girls 

1 boy 
T total 


1 giri 
3 boys 
T total 




i 

1 

1 

! 

! 


City Stdcwjllcs [Sink Strict 
Sen-j) Milan Co., 


Grade 3 


4 girls 
4 boys 
T total 


1 girl 
1 boy 
T total 


i 

i 


Yojnij Af«rtca*Ii, Lyons S 
Cirnalian, Chlcijo 


Grade 4 


5 gtris 
3 tx)y$ 
T total 


j girls 
5 boys 
T total 




Basic !\e3dir;5'J, Lippencott, 
fte*' York 


Grade 5 


3 girls 
5 boys 
W total 


6 gins 
i boys 
TF total 


/ 

V 


i 
1 


Galaxies, ^'ojghtCH-Mifflin, 
Boston 


Grade 6 


2 girls 

3 bfl-ys 
T total 


5 girls 
4 boys 
IT total 


i 

j 


} 

J 

1 






17 girls 
19 boys 

Xtotal* 


19 girls 
la boys 

Ttot^» 



♦Th^cs of t^e 76 readlrg si^^les wre not i^ed it iH study • one, b«aus6 ft cof.talrfd only U slsckts, and tw ^tm 
t^-j tapes if?rs tec dlfflcjlt to u^defstind \ttU'M of backprcytid wise. 

13 
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TABLE 3 

.S A:r. PROCEDURES uSED BY TEACHERS 
OF CHILDREN IN THE STUDY 



Schoo! 1 
Teacher ^ 

T«3Cher 2 

Teacher 

Scti oo^ 3 
Teacher 1 

Teacner Z 



Scnool i 



Sc>-^ool 5 
Teach'e^ 



Teacti€r ] 
^ Te-3ch*r 2 
: School 7 

Tea:^?^ 

Teacher i 
Teacher 2 



ERJC 



roHoi^ Through Schools 
Basic Prcj^a-^' Supplemental 

J^rj-J?.'^^ Pro jrarif^iod rioter lals 

Language Experience 
Sounds of Language 

l^^'-'-s Sounds of Language 

Progra'^.ed materials 

Lanj,ia'je txperier, ;:e 

Eisal ^ejlers 

La^'^.i.vp^ hAtf^iercp 

Basa* PeaCe^s 

' S-..^:-st ^ tjte teac^^er; 

no 1 r * c r 3 1 T c n avail- 
able^ 

.vcr-Fcllow Through Schools 

Basic ^rc^'^tr. Su;:^ple^'enta1 

5.^s3l -e.5::f^s Ot^e'^ Basal Readers 

4 t i ' ? ^ - ^ : 

rssd' -^•'•rt-''- "'t^e*^ Basal Readers 

16 



in Each C .ss. 



8 



36 TOTAL 



Nu^nber of Subjects 
in Each Class 



10 

6 
1 



37 TOTAL 
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of the NFT teachers listed the Langua'^e Experience Ar:pr:< :cn or Sound-- 

of Language , but one teachor Indicated that library bocks were consicc '^^i 

supplemental to her program. 

Thus, according to teacher reports, a minimum of eleven FT 
children were not irvol^ed witi. language experience during this school 
year, and a riimr.!^- of eleven FT children l^,^d not read Sounds of La nj..;'-^-' 
during t^iis school ^ear . At least three FT children had not been giv'^,»n -".ny 
of the «^econfr,ended 1"/jt'"uction or ;r.aterials, and none of the FT teache^^ 
Indicated that Independent reading or library books were a part of the 
reading proara;-^. 

TRAINING OF RESEAPXHER 

The Held re:>earcner spent approxinately bO hours in training 
for this assl'jnr-'ent . This training consisted of becoming far^nliar with 
procedures to be .>>ed in collecting the data and |n testing the ston.-*. 
to be used as the r^nai selections in the study. The field researcher 
became thorcu^nly ta*Mliar with the stories to be used. The guide 
Questions for story retellings (Appendix C) were discussed, and the field 
researcner listened to tapes of retellings done by an experienced 
researcher. Students in the Tucson area were used by the researcher 
tor practice data-gathering sessions for approximately one week prior 
to the collection cf dita at the Wichita site. These practice sessions 
wrjre recorded cr t^pe evaluated ir meetings of the researchers. 



E.^ch <^^bj--?ct vii: tdd prior to the reading that no help would 
le T^e i .:;^e^: ^i'* encouraged to guess at unknown words cr skip 

t't^or. 1* ?-rr«e > child t*"en re..id the entire selection unaided. 

Li ste-"- ^ r.: , A .sj^ette audiotape recording wis "^.v^ae of eac^i child*s 
^ei^-^ , ird ^etc'^i*^;, an:i t*^ese tapes ^^-ere listened to by tmo researchers 
:rde;:er.j€nt . ^"^.e d^ sa :^ee:-?ents between the two ^a^J^^d ccples were then 
l^ste'-:-:! t.. r> ^:t*~ ^esea*~c^'ers , a-d. If necessary, by a third listener 
t? re^oUe ^::'**> -^^r ^ see -orerdlx D for e^^a^^p-e^ of nscue ^ark^r^s). 

--^'"i.- - '"^-iiei' c^cr t^'C'^ ceded t*^e first 25 non-dia lect ^ ""scues 
^or ei**^ •^ea:i'?'^, ^^'^-i t^e re^ :>"o'"t fcrr of t*^'e Reading Miscue In^-'n^cry 
(r. 'jcc-'-an, .i". ^ l--^:::. c*:. ^i?^}, T*^e coding was checked t}* a 



Three of tr.e i a':-! ^-c exairiined in ihii study deal .^.ith the sentence 
as a whole. They are: 

1 . syntdctic ^:.^-,\:.bi" i / 

'*>err.dntic acceptability 
3. ineanir/j change 

These categorie:) include oor r-ectior,-: , and decisions are based on the sentence 
as it was left by the reade*". 

For exaiiple, the t'ollov/inj sentence has four word-leve^ ni'>cue' , 
whi:ich iH'jst be considered tcj^^tner*: 

(Excerpt fron tne rea^^v;j of "Tr^e Voice frc-i the Deep'' by a NFT '>ader^ 



Two V sets of V rol 1 ers 



ran along [ the ^slide. 



ERIC 



This sentence was finally left as: 

Two sits of rollers ran on slide. 

On the syntactic level, tne sentence was judged to be acceptable. 
On the semantic level it was unacceptable, and there was a high degree of 
neaning change. 

The substitution of s: .- for sets^ z-'oller for roliers, vkat for 
ri^i, and for were then coded on the word level for correction, 
graphic and sound sinilarity, and grarrFiatical function. 

The followinvi categories were coded for each sentence read: 

1. Syntactic acceptability - whether the miscue or miscues resulted 
in a sentence v:h^::.h W3S s>ntactical ly acceptable within the con- 
text of the wr.cle story. 

2. Sen^ntic acueotibi 1 i ty - whether t^^^e miscue or miscues resulted 
in a sentence wn:ch was se'^.antical ly acceptable within the con- 
tent of the whole story. 

3. Meaning change - whether the niscue or niscues resulted in 
substantial, nni'^-al, o*" no ^^eamng change within the context of 
the vvnole stc^y. 

The correction categsr;^ was ceded for ^ach riscue produced: 
Yes * the ':l3Cue was crr-ected. 

Abando^o c^^'re^.t ^ t^■^ ^eade:* prodjced th^e expected ^esp^nse and 

c^.i-ced it. 

lO « the -"'si-e A--;: -•ct co^^^ected, 

'f'eiticr t'^e • eacie*^ -ide r^'^e than one attempt D^jt 
V. 'Ct aMe to correct the niscue. 

18 
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The foUovnrig \ were coded for r:uch vvc:' J- ! e ;ol sub- 

stitution miscue: 

1. Graphic ^M\:\ii"\ij - the degree to wh"ch ine '^ms-Uv^ v.j-' 
graphically :ii.nh::'* to the ^jXLtiJi^J^':.j^^'P'.;^<. (the word ir. 
the text), 

2. Sound siiiiilaritv - the degree to which the nn'scue was biniilar 
in sound to the expected response. 

3. Gramnatical function - whether the miscue had the sanie g»^a;*".jti- 
cal function as thfi expected response. 

Dialect ; Phonological dialect, such as GCJirtzK' for t.zr:i-7ij^ 
upt^rh for and '^....-znt^y::. for upjj'ZJ'^efii were not considered fuisciif':> 

and were not coded. 

As was mentioned ea-'lier (p. 3), non-phonolog1cal Black dialect 
features were coded as dialect for the Black readers and any other 
readers who exhibited ju-ch features in their oral retellings. If there 
was no evidence or tne'".e ttatjres in the oral language of the readers, 
they were treated as ncr.-didlect miscues. For example, the substitution 
of t^lk for :..zi<'\i would be coded as syntactically and semantical ly 
acceptable, with no r^earnrvj change. For other readers this substitution 
would be considered a non-dialect miscue, which might or might not have 
syntactic ard semantic acceptability, depending upon the context, unless 
that reader also exhibited this substitution of the null form of the past 
tense ending in the •^ete^iing of the story. 

Some subs ti tut )ris occuTed so frequently anong all the children 
that they were consU -ej dr.-Ject, either as a feature of a working-class 
dialect, -i ru"'-' of -^ji^t^r, or a child-related dialect feature. Some 
exa*:;ples are "^c^ ^^- -J* r^:.y.j. 

D/e ^£ici t t : r-o >*. Stone: 06 and 07 r.dde use of repetition to 
indicate that z^'^c .^^3^ u-js 'jDset, Exa-'.ple: "S-Sor?y I disturbed 

you,'' Maria st:i'^.r ti^^.i ^'^.--la s 3ig tApe^^ir ent* . p. 56j Story 06 rade 
use of a sr.ali a-o-st ^:^.e liilect, which i:^ ic^^ned as the juthor's 
atterpt tc s*iow rer. t-.*'*::^ i c'.aracter*s dialect or iJiolect in vvr^ting. 
For example, ..te hi^v^ , :n r^e stO'^y is an Itn'^'^.^f An^rjcan, ar-v his 
speech is r-e: r^r:.:-: . --■■^k: :lvvG :t. Exa-^p'e: 'Ycu look-a okay to '^e," 
the 0^ d -,ar '-^'^^^ -r-.t', ?92) D : f f i c^i ' * es ^-.'ith these fe^t.i^^es 

'were not ccunted .ts .^■•'^ si .es - A% a .-^atte*' of fa^.t, the r^-ost conncn 
reading the aoo^e ^e^te^^e ^cr- the chilirer m this study was tht' r,:.^e 
contemporary eAp'^-^s". 't , A-0< to ne/' whtch would be sytacf'::' 

and se-"antic3] V*- 3«^^v^l^'e . t > o^^n right. 
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Names : Substitution fpiscues on names aC:-"^'- coded ^he fir!;t ttrne 
they occurred and ignored thereafter- They were given r'lii oyntactv- 
semantic acceptability and were coded only to provide i.worination abu.,-i Iri^ 
degree of graphophonic slniilarity between the rniscue und the name. 

Multiple atter^ pts: :!:i:'-ip:e attcmpti^ 'U^n^cs tc^tc (word-for-word 
substitutions for words which occurred mre than once 1n the story) v^e* c 
coded only the first tirre they appeared. They continued to be consi iered 
when dealing with the syntactic and semantic acceptability of the sentence 
in which they occurrr ) and the degree of rreanincj change which resulted. 
Example: the word z-.i . occurs twice in "The People Downstairs," One 
reader substituted t.lr. fo-^ both times. The firct occurrence of this 

miscue was counted and coded tor graphic and sound similarity and grammatica 
function, and the sentence in which it occurred was considered syntactically 
acceptable but semantics 'ly icceptable with a hign degree of meaning chang 
The second time the cr.scue occurred, it was not coded but counted, and the 
sentence in which it occur*red was considered syntactically acceptable but 
semantically unacceptable witn high degrefj of meaning change- 
When multiple atterpts cn the same word occurred at one point in 
the text, the first attempt was coded on the word level, and the last 
attempt was considered on the sentence level. Example: One reader sub- 
stituted then ikx^^t^k for u^^i::':. The word was coded on the word 
level for graphic and sound sinilarity and gramr:3t1cal function. The word 
uor^^run was considered when determining the syntactic and semantic accepta- 
bility of the sentence and the degree of rneanlng cnan^e which resulted^ 
This procedure was introduced with the short form of the RMI , 

C OMPUTER ANALYSIS 

The coded r iscues we^ e keypuncned and fed ^nto a cor^puter to 
obtain individual statistics for each subject. This combined data was then 
run through an SPSS (Statistical i^3C*:age for the Social Studies) program 
for tests of statistUal significance and correlations. 
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CHAPTER THRLE 
IN-DEPTH AIlALYi^IS OF ONE STORV AND TWO READERS 
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A CLOSE LOOK AT ONE ^TOP.V 

One story, "T^^c Pest" (05), SGer^'.ed to be parcicularly sll.^:.- 1 
in terms of the under^^tdr"; ' ing the redders derived fron it and its '"e.Mla- 
bility, as determined by the way the readers handled the language. 
Although the higher sco»'es ""or this story are undoubtedly due in pirt to 
the greater proficiency of t.he readers, they a'^e also judged to be the 
effect of the story, [his stor^y was read by 20 readers, the largest 
group In the study, and ^ith a sample of that sire one would expert that 
some of the readers wcjM be le*;? effective than others. In addition, 
those readers judged to be nost proficient were given story G7, '^Maria's 
Big Expcrirent^' . when ccr pared to the mean retelling scores obtained 
by FT and NFT readers on story 07, the inf_jin retelling score of both 
and NFT readers for story G6 is significantly higher, by a difference 
of 19,78 points. 

In a ccr-pariboii with tfie nean retelling scores for all the readers, 
both FT and NFT, reaJinj all the stories except 06, the mean retelling 
score of stor^ C5 is still significantly higher, with a difference of 
13.55 points . 

Of tne s-*er :*t::.'-^ *. i.: in tre study, stcry C6, wni'ch was taken from 
a fifth grade bacai '-i::er, ranks fifth in nu^-^ber of v-vords per sentence, 
with an average of 3 }- Sirce readability fcrr.ulis ott-^n use the average 
number cf words pe^ sentence as one criterion fc ^j^tar-irnng the difficulty 
of the materia;, "t is irte^-esti ng that story 06 a's:. ^30 s^gr.if icancly 
higher scores t^^.^n st:^^-,es 01, C2, 03, ard 04 in tre cito^ories of syntactic 
acceptability a^::! -*tpv a; or rc .-'eaning change. These stones al'f average 
fewer words per sentence th,=ir, story 06, The two >tor^^es which have Higher 
a/erages A::i^ds uer setter. ce, stories 05 ar:i 7". ' ^vo sloMf ica^^i ?y 
lower scores m s^-'^.-t;- ^.--.je:. ^.^^b''; ity an.j ^■i^)r^l ard ro neanmg c^:3nge, 

the nu^'-ber of wvc^'^s O:^' ^e^tence does net of itse:"*" 91 ^e a c:xZ'ion 

of the diff 'Cj: t/ :r it-'' :r' , 
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When the sccie^ of al' the readers in ^/'-is '.turiy ;exrept thc^.^^ 
who read 05) are co::^bir,o:: and 'Xirpared /.''th tMC ; .^i scores of t' ] 
readers of story C-j, the sooi'es of story 06 ind;cafr' i;::>re p^'c^icient 
reading on almost e.L y varioble, although not all ar-e statistically 
significant. 

One statistically s^jnifirant sc-r^e is The lower number .riiscje." 
per hundred wo^ds (MPHW) produced oy the r^eaders of story 06 6.'"^ as 
opposed to 9.1 for the ether stories. This figure alone is not partiCj\v 
meaningful (see discussion, p. 2Vj , However, these readers also prcJ:: ec 
a higher percentage of insertions (p<.01) than the otner readers. Since 
insertions are often the result or the reader's producing a different but 
equally acceptable surface structure, they can provide another indication 
of the effective prccessir.^j of language. The fcl lowing are eAainples of 
optional surface strj:tu'e> prijduced by insertions: 

Excerpt from the readino of "The Pest" by a NrT r^e.=)der: 

"Where^'fcu ojin', Hectc. ?" 
Excerpt frcri the reading of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

"Oh, sure. Hector knew^^^^the kid was lonely, what with his 
mother a^^jay working all aay/' 

The readers of s ; 06 also scored significantly higher with 
regard to the sur^sti tution of words with different graniratical functions 
(p<.004). while the readers of all the other stories scored significantly 
higher with re^iird to w^rds with th/e sar^e gra:Tiir,atical function (p<-02}. 
This fact in itselt dees not indicate that story 06 was nore readable. 
However, the group who read story 05 also had a slightly higher score in 
syntactic acceptabi 1 : t„y . which indicates that their substitutions of words 
with different gra^r.uticai f^inction were, for the "■ost part, either 
acceptable o* cc»*rect^::. Farther evidence of the rcre effective processing 
of syntactic inrorrj:i :r. by tro group reading story 06 is offered by their 
significantly lower pe^^centage of substitutions of questionable granratical 
function (p< 03) Q>i^stT0-3r.: e ^.ra'T;^a tical fu^ct^on is a category used 
when the rese-.^^-^er -^-iVe n-, -ilension as to the syntactic structure the 
reader is t»^,,'^rj t«:r . the Su' sti tutior* c-^^.u^d ^.e^^/e c.e c^ tw^ 

functions, t-^l M :s i ^.c^s^bie <dj w)i:ch, due to th-. fdCt tna^ tne 
structure is never co-^clctec. exa-C'l*^ follows: 
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Excerpt from the reading of "The Peopi9..Cownstair by a fiFT reader: 

"It would be only neighoorly sincej^/e've heurd ne's in bed - " 

(The function of vuve could be that of a noun or a verb. Since there; 
is no clear grammatical structure, the function of vcvc is coded as 
questionable. ) 

The higher syntactical acceptability score, the lower percentage o^^ 
substitutions with questionable grammatical function, and the smaller nu.ur 
of MPHW produce a pattern which suggests that the story had highly pre- 
dictable language for these readers. 

The pattern which emerges from the readers of story 05, as indicated 
by the higher semantic acceptability scores, retelling scores and percentage 
of miscues for which there was little or no meaning change, suggests that 
the story resulted in a high degree of comprehension for the readers. 

It is not altogether clear why the readers of story 06 demonstrated 
more effective reading strategies or produced higher retelling scores. 
Perhaps it is due in part to the urban, contemporary setting which makes 
the story relevant, or the colloquial nature of the language, which makes 
it more predictable. Perhaps it is due to the fact that it presents a 
situation with which children can easily identify that of a younger boy 
who is considered a pest by an older boy. Children often experience the 
burden of responsibility for a younger brother or sister, or are in the 
position of being considered a pest by a much-admired older child. 

Without question, the redundancy provided in the story made it 
more understandable (as will be discussed in detail later in this report). 
And the plot is cotrplex enough so that the children had a great deal to 
think about and retell. 

The emotions wni..M the story touched in the readers and their 
reactions to the feelings o^" the characters were expressed well by one 
reader: 

Excerpt frcir. the reteiling of '7he Pest" by a NFT reader: 

Researcher: Tell ne nore about how he felt about his mom. 

Subjpct: He care:! about her. He cared about her *cauS'- he 

loved her. He didr't want nothing to happen to her. 
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Subject: Cajse I v-ould do the sane thing he did if anybody 

tnpped nother and she's be in hospital. 

There are. jrido^ote:!! y , .;ther contributing factors in additicrj to 
those nentiored here, and sjv.h a phenonenon deserves further investigation. 

23 
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If the factors which make this story more readable and relevant for these 
children can be identified, the result could be better reading materials for 
all children. 

A CLOSE LOOK AT THE STRATEGIES OF TWO READERS 

One of the usual criteria for determining the proficiency^ of 
readers is the grade level at which they are readiny. It is usually 
assumed that a child reading below grade level is a poor reader. It u tst 
be understood, however, that because of the prior knowledge necessary ^or 
reading any mate^^ials, the reader may be able to read some material at 
a much higher level than other materials, and that the grade level dlone 
gives no information about the strategies used by a particular reader or 
the effectiveness of those strategies. 

Readers can be several levels below the expected level for their 
grade and yet be using (^ffi^jiivj atrategies (those which result in 
semantical ly acceptable renderi.ngs of the text). If encouraged, these 
strategies will result in rapid growth in their ability to handle more 
and more difficult materials, providing that the readers* prior knowledge 
and background are equivalent to the task, 

A second criterion usually related to reading proficiency is the 
number of errors which a reader makes. However, reading tests do not 
look at these "errors" in terms of their acceptability within the story 
and whether or not they are corrected. The number of errors alone gives 
no information about the readers' strategies. 

Examples of the use of effective and ineffective strategies as 
determined by a depth study using miscue analysis are provided by a FT 
reader (002) reading story 07 from a sixth grade basal, and a NFT reader 
(150), reading story 02 from a first grade basal. Both readers are boys, 
aged nine years, four CiOnths at the time the reading sample was taken. 
The teacher of rTC02 rated him as an average reader, while NFT150 was 
rated as one of the ieast effective readers. Table 4 indicates some 
of the percentages assigned to the reading of each boy. 

In terms of sjK.^:xjii^ sijjc^tczbilizj (the percentage of sentences 
which were graminatical ly acceptable or corrected), both readers are high, 
002 scoring above and 150 sccrin^ slightly below the population meari of 
82.79. Both readers also have a high percentage of miscues which have the 
same grairma tical function as the expected response (ER). The following are 
examples of sentences whivih .3re syntactically acceptable and which retain 
the grammatical furiwtiun of the ER: 24 
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TABLE 4 

SOME PERCENTAGES SCORED BY TWO READERS 



Criterion 


FTOO? 


NFn50 


Svn tact i ral 1 V Arc^D'^'fibl e Sent^nrp*; 


97 62 


80 00 


Spmp Kmrnnrf^tiral Funr'tion 


66 67 


64 71 


Sen^c^n ti ml 1 V AccGDtiiblG SGntences 


91 67 


63 3^ 


1 "ittip or Nn Mprininn Chr^nap 


96 43 


76 67 




40 nn 


?4 Id 


Unsuccessful Correction 


0 


13.79 


Residual Score 


8.33 


36.67 


Non-Words 


20.00 


0 


Non-Words, Corrected 


40.00 




High Graphic Similarity of Non-Words 


100.00 




High Sound Similarity of Non-Words 


100.00 




High Graphic Similarity of All Miscues 


80.95 


80.00 


High Sound Similarity of All Miscues 


76.19 




MPHW 


2.78 


12.95 


Retelling Score 


54 


37 
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Excerpt from the reading of ''Presents Don't Walk Away" by 150: 

"What is It?" asked Mr. Bell • 
Excerpt from the reading of "Maria's Big Experiment" by 002: 

Maria's heart throbbed. 
Although 002 has produced a noriword, he has retained the verb inflectiori, 
so it can be considered a verb. 

Semantio ajji^ptzbilitij (the percentage of sentences which were 
acceptable in terms of meaning or corrected) is also high for both readers j 
but lower than syntactic acceptability. This will always be true because 
readers often produce sentences which are syntactically acceptable but 
semantically unacceptable (as in the above example). No sentences in 
this study were coded as senantically acceptable but syntactically 
unacceptable due to the restriction in the coding system which is based 
on the view that semantic acceptability is dependent upon syntactic 
acceptabil i ty. 

This restriction does not apply to the meaning change category, 
however, and the percentages of miscues which resulted in minimal or no 
meaning change almost equal syntactic acceptability for both readers. 
Examples of semantical ly acceptable sentences before correction follow: 
Reader 150: 

Mr. Bell came up the walk on his way to work. 
Reader 002: 

This was the idea she needed to make her experiment more exciting! 

With miscues like these, it would be inefficient for the reader to 
correct. The meaning of the sentences has not been significantly altered. 
Inefficient sti^jiiegies are characterized by unnecessary perseveration. 
The correction percentage, therefore, must be examined in connection with 
the residuul isj^'i^e, which is the percentage of sentences which were 
semantical ly unacceptable and not corrected. Effeot^ive readers make use 
of the correction strategy, but affijit^Kt r^adera correct only when their 
miscues lose or significantly alter tne meaning of the sentence. 

The residual score indicates that the n.iscaes of 002 were unaccept- 
able and not corrected only a small percentage of the time. Combined 
with the correction percentage, it Indicates that this reader produced 
many sentences which were sen^anlicaMy acceptable without having to be 
corrected. An eAdn.pie of thss reader's effective use .f correction follov^s 
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Redder 0C2: 

;^ Maria 's ji' -'..ti 

as they v^^-'-S^ • 
The reader produced t/.: 
syntactically arc se: ir-- 
He also prcd^cec cr:e 
prediction. 

Reader 15: r'^: . 
nave correctec ^c^e 3^:-' 
he also has a r.ocerate s^ 
that he icnew sc- rtMr.j 
sentence as :n ire 
Reader loC-- 



rt: t^e -^ocr-:. 

w.'-rji which ,>ic.ld ha ^e -dde e sentence 
V -r,-cceptacl e, had the^- ret been ccrrect-a. 
i pa'-t of a f*:rc, trer cci'eited his 

'^ij'.e:" -^-ri'dua^ '-cr-e, indicating tr.at ne src-."!: 
, ^-c, ir,::ee:, ^is cor-e::icr. percentage is lew. 
'ZcTta^e of .nsuccessf^l cc^rections , ir.cicating 
i ■■■^^m} tjt r;as unable to rare sense of the 
■ " ; e/ ^ j]e: 




^My pres-nt -:::\t^ce in ,.; bOA , Pat^t^-ojgnt 



The sentence was 



"y prefer: 

Tne reaCrrr - 
the ab^o*e example, 
tne sentence, 2''.:: ' - 
tne story by 
ir.pl y r-'^ vi n j S' t . 

p^'CduCec: no r .v.^ 
ronv*ord^> - 
ordi n^r- - r. . 
1 nf orr-jt ^ 
his r - - " ] r . ^ - , - 1 



In jdciifvjf:, 
wti ) cn rt'r f^e - 
he na:i r. j r . 



le^t .:.s: 

_ : j ar::! :: cox," ?at tner:. 

: J ceen me^'fective but a -so ir.ef^'ici-nt in 
;,-'2t:.'' n:as not helped hi- to g-t reaning from 
>r,.03o'y lost a ;reat :^ec3l o'^' unde*^stand1ng of 
y.^ tms metre, ti--- :*rate^iy rather than 

' ■> "-Sw^e^ ^ere r '.,n^.c r'.-:Js , v^mle reader 150 
*j-t, ■:!^:nJ with the 'in^or'-^jticn tnat the 
^ ■ jr 0 -3riJ ^ 1 ar : ty , would 

' f-t '.J.: ^'-'^ *o^>'.::^■J to. i:;.cn or^ gr^spnic 
'■-f ' , ..f -imf^^, ri^vv'^^'r'", r-/.df:iina t o^'i of 



'4 ^ ' 
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loZi-^r. 0' i ^.z-'d is in 
itself net sl.^crS i^; : '".c* ?r -Ts. ^j:: ::crr. jnd6'*stC03 

For example, 002 proc.ce" i rcr.or d ^cr i/:^^>;:.: t^^ c^t i:^ the u-^c^ded 
retelling he said, "A^:: Tr. interrupted in and said that an idea can 

corr.e from arywrere, z :z *^ t ' : '.'e *.c:y it's c:.--:-..;^, tre way it cr^:es out 
is the wa> it really/ r,a:,i-r',er Tne ^-are^*s ^^^.e of >;:2^--.^v for .'-•.^--.-cu >^ 
Is perhaps r.oz tre pr-.]-.- --j-.^ :~ the word ir tnis ccntext, t^^t '* 
shows trat rad a .^::er .t^'^ - - nq s-r f^^e concept, e.-er thcuch he 

couid ret proricur;:e ^' a 

Tms sar.tr ri'^z-r- ^ ^ trr : t^e ror.Morc re ;'"cdjced for j-^r-^aas-i, 
prcno-ncin^ it -.rr-^tiy. -;..^.e'-, at,^--; -.e «3S asked after the reielling 
to find any ^or: r;-r ■ t-v^stcinn : r. tre story, ne ^-/as obviously 

looking for j...,^ .."-i-r:. r- ':;-J, It iViO soretrir^ locked "like sorta 

'gross' or ^ O ■ -r t " " '•"!"•.- T ; J ''e r: d a r r 6 n "i 1 Z eO t a t e C • d Ti ' t 

^jnae'^s tand tnc v«^ro, J,::' t^ ' -r '^j^pc^'c: to corrc.:t :z to f^e prope*^ 
pronunciation, r.a.^? r^cird Or:"^>re. 

He -:iiO ^i: o'.Jv' i^.-r o^ for which 

ne sui^s ti tu ttrJ :l ;.^fv. ' 0, t^'^^ . r.^t o^f p-- :^ t5,a , as the word was 
only trier i^- c-rv,-^.! f - it-r , ::s ■..ro/^Uig thirc,o in cherjcals rather 
than ^rl soil,' -r:d t^-rro - -tr;e? :1j^s in tre r^st of tre story as 

to the ':e.3nir,o t^e .<or:. ^:r^c^ ^^'ider^t jpd in^j of cnat concept was 
net necessary for ,r. j-' t.: r d i no ot one St .'/, it is f Ot particularly 
important tr^: ir-j fer'-'^ 0:C r.'jt ■:;ri^p tne concept. I::iportant cir.oepts 
a r f ex p I a 1 n f-:j .i r. .: -i-' ' - . : ; r , : ' ; , ^ 1 ^ oo o'-"* • '''^ '-^ - c! y a 'I ri by good a u t i .-0 r s 
when sjcn concepts ' - .^■-./.-■^^^ ^ *,.;f tr.e or Jerstr-r din;; of the Story. 

Tne p^rcrrr; t J'- • . J ' .jr:d oo^^rd ovnlaruies ?2^e high for 

soth re:!'^ero, r.v tr.io oar oe e/plair.ed pr 'f^ari !y by the 

100^ grapnio d v->' i . -i'":/ the ror.-;ords re produced. This is 
not of g^<a/e .o'.^r^' - f O otrer o^emg sy^ten to 

draw fr;^.' w'-f: r^^ - : wM^.n f>^^'0 LOyvrd Ms. co'^cept'.-a 1 

backgro^n-J ^Jlnd ..^ ' ; * - v:V, r:ojt:ori .vjo ^'^'v/iciea m the 

story. In t-v.; ■■ r ■ ' ' i ! » • ;, i cf no help, 

and n- ;. r ^. : , ' ^ • ■ ■ - f.v - jrj;; n^oal 

fLincti^r. a: tr^- ► , . " ^- • . ' ^ ■ - ' . ''e 1 1 1 v - 1 y lo^. I'Cr'e 

for tre o: '>: v . ■ ■ . ^ ■■ ' . • -f-- * r.o.'iWjrd^: was 

corr^'o t^ : , : f : v 
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Luerjor-.e stc:rp^rg :c; a::-';r'r --er e.'.:e''i^e'^: - .^-^ire:: ever Maria 
1ngeri>jit:y =t /-ip^-j -"e s^' ^^i^y f ^ jr. a b-c on the heait-nj^ plant 



• v ■■ — • 

bj/ cc.V'^r' ^'^ — ^ ■ • : it i e ^i-^ 

This Is an e/.urer'^:^, - -^a sener.ce, 'jr^.rran.a; ly, and the reader fi>ot 
encountered dTf^'^'-lty ..^t^ >t A^-^n pr^:::i:re-: tn^t was the -.erD 

in the inde^^.r.^ir. - -'^-^ r : ^'^t c:rrpct ^eca^se this granr^tlcal 

pattern serve<i r.^." ^Mt:'' reached -.-j::^.:.: . £':c-:^>.^i could have 

been part of <^ '^-•'>^'^-r/J tr.it point. The prcbler. >ntn ingeyiuizrj 

must have -ac*^ 'i-.-: f e 'j-^ j-<; t:-:a' pattern ne had anticipated for 
the sentence ::^ec^-^*- r.- ' ^^t appear to ^-ealize th-c the construction 

he anticipates^ r<l^^^^ --i^'.-^ '-^^'^z^^ At least, ore Can say tnat he never 
outwardly correct^a j; ' '^.c---v,- '.:vj' e a\.3>s tr^e pcsSibHIty that a 
reader has c:,<re:'-:: i1^:;^,::y ir.-r non.-.o^d i^cstitutior for i^.g-^r^uizj 
is le^t witr, in '^dv^,.^ ^r.d:r.^- ar.'^ cannot te considered a noun- However, 
an adverb ccu^^ t^:.t :':;t Ccris'^aer this possibility (which the 

reader nay Of ■•■<:^y ''^>t ^ r. ' 'nly: 

Everyone t: ^-'i-irrr nr^r eApeMfefit, e/clained over Maria's 

Beyond trat p'^ir-t -c,^^-^ rot "^v , out tMs is a cc:nplex 

pattern to '^.^^j^- s.^^r j io?-j ::rrte'^ce. 

Tne mj''' ^. > ^-v^^r : ■-.Mic^'^t/ c"" t^e :"iscjes of reader 150 

are indujt;.*.^ ' v.:--:-»;l c.;,, -r....^: f..:3 1 f thf: tir.e The 

examples td-^:?] -.^ , . ).';^.-..: ;pp ^re csll n^^S in 

graphic c:,J i-,.-"."^ ■ : - 'i.- ' t:"-. ^ct . -,:^iily eftecti'.e. 
Another * " ' ^ ^-.r -MS reader v^ill 

show thj t t'^ ; . ; - ' - 'J ^ 

Reader 'i'^' 
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In this exar^ple rne reace^^ aoancioriS the correct v.ord d'il in favor cf one 
which he believe: tc te :x'-e lar in graphics anc sound He has 
focused too narrowly on tne print and has abandoned r.eaning. The reader 
is ralclng use of his gra-^j^a tic^j sense, however, as diel is a verb which 
would more frequently end a sentf^nce than the ve^'b did. One njst 
always consider the fa^in'5'' ty of the language to the particular c'^ild 
when making j=jdQ'^:ents :iDo--t tr^e reading. 

The n-irber cr ^nlch e::ch reader produced per hundred words 

of text (MPHW) IS del ".be'- pat at the end or this^ discussion of the 
reading. It is to oe nor,-?'-: i^at cy now the pomt has oeen made: Iz ia not 

'•>:poX':.:zKZ zk Zu^^ -;/.:.:>3:j ^/ : ^ ^^^fij :ay.Tj of :z givaK Tej,dev. It happens 
to be true that prof 1c i.-?-,- r-aoers do not generally make a great many 
niscues, tut tri:s is n:: jr.^^se proficient readers look carefully at 
every word; it is i^ecajs- trey ^re better predictors of what the author 
is going to say n^At. '^^ey rive understood what the author has said, 
and they are pr-.- ziict in j ..n::t i to Cw^e, 

It is possible -*or reader to r.ake a large number of ruiscues 
and ha/e a better unJerst^;." ■ r/j of the material than a reader who has 
made fewer ^ iscues- F^r FT reader 033 has a MPHW score of 5.93. 

which is considerably k.-er thin NFT 150's score of 12-95. and yet she 
has a retelling sco^e or 30, ccrpu^'ed to 150*s score of 37. 

Reader 002 ;s cor.s ; :le'"ed to be a more proficient (effective and 
efficient Gouf:;:..ir., 1-73} r f-rider thfin 150, not sirr;ply because he 
produced fewer rr.isoue:., o^- o-'cause he re^d the sixth grade story, but 
because of his ;.e'^c^^rit v^:e of se:::antical 1y and syntactically acceptable 

niscues wnr^n, ro-^ fi^r 'o t ;.;^t, 'esulted in little or no rreaning change, 
and because he *.js joI^t :v> rf.reli -i greater percentage of the surface 
Infcrrr.ation or tne sto^y irilioated by the retelling scores], and 
volunteered h per:.or.:; r-jLvr:o^' tv; t^e story. 

Reader 1^0 ;^ l-^s:. ;::ro^'ic lent , but he is i^smg some effective 
strategies. H^,^. roo, ^^a: p-odLiced j high percentane of syntactically and 
semanticdlly acceptjO'- ^er t-r: .e:s , with a high percentage of sentences 
with minin.al or v/^ ^r:-"-,'-. r;a^je Although he produced no nonwords, his 
residual sor-<:r is Mjn ^'v:J 'i-- t: ufi score is low, a:id he needs to make 

rrore ef^e^^ti/e nrd -'-^rt . - ^'le ^<:r"r*^:tion strategy. His retelling 
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score indicates that he is starting to become effective in this area, 
but he did not retell, or did not choose to contribute, as much of the 
surface inforration as did n-iost of tne other readers in this study. 
However, he did produce a plot statement, which indicates that he was 
able to pull together the ideas of the story, and two misconceptions, 
which provide evidence of his interaction with the story. 

This in-depth description of two readers not only provides informa- 
tion about them as individuals but also contributes insights into the 
reading process and how it works for all readers: 

All readers produce niscues because all readers, to varying 
degrees, make predictions about what will come next in the 
text on the basis of the syntactic and semantic knowledge they 
possess. They then seek zo confirm these predictions by 
sampling from the three cueing systems. The pro- 

ficient reader corrects those miscues which do not fit the 
structure of the sentence or the meaning that has been 
predicted. When rmscues occur which do not Interfere with 
meaning, the reader often continues reading without realizing 
that a miscue has occurred (Goodman, in press) as in the examples 
on p. 19. 

With this viev^ of reading in mind, the reader of this report now 
fcssesses sore the ccnceptjal background necessary to interact with 
the Infonretion presented in the ncrxt chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
RESULTS: MISCUE DATA - GROUP ANALYSIS 



The primary objectives of this study, as stated on p. 3, are to 
identify the similarities between the Follow Through and Non-Follow 
Through groups and the differences between the groups which may be the 
result of instruction. The oral reading miscues cf the FT and NFT 
readers were coded and subjected to statistical analysis to determine 
what these differences and similarities might be. 

This chapter will begin with the identification of differences, 
followed by a discussion of the similarities. 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERErJCES 
Correction Strategies 

When the scores of all the FT readers for all the stories are 
conbined and compared to the combined scores of all the NFT readers for 
all the stories, statistically significant differences become evident 
only in the correction strategies used by the two groups (see Figure 1). 

The FT group has a smaller percentage of unsuccessful corrections 
than the NFT group {p<.018). The FT group also has a larger percentage 
of miscues which were not corrected (p<.0l7). Since the percentages of 
syntactic and semantic acceptability scored by the two groups are about 
equal, neither group appears to have demonstrated a significantly more 
effective strategy than the other. 

However, with regard to the efficiency of their strategies, there 
is a slight difference. The NFT readers exhibit a more pronounced 
tendency to perseverate. as exennplified by their multiple attempts at one 
point in the text. One example of this perseveration on the part of a NFT 
reader appears on p. 20; another example of perseveration follows: 
Excerpt from the reading of "The Monster'* by a FT reader: 



5 >C.^:»k..t bit 
3 0- 
^r^S; ' Oca'* C^' 



G be 
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FIGURE 1 
FT and NFT Readers 
MEAN SCORES FOR SOME VARIABLES 
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A hand count was made of the number or readers who rr.ade ricre tr^.n 
two attempts at one point in the text, t^c attempts being a rrisc^e anJ r- 
correction^ a repetition of the expected response, or two urisuccessfi: • 
attempts strategies which were not considered to be inefficient- The 
nurnber of attempts made by these readers v;as also counted. Some of the 
readers in this study made as many as nine atter.-pts at a single word- Of 
the 36 FT readers, 697. had no multiple attempts, while 59% of the 37 '^^rT 
readers had no multiple attc/^pts. The average number of multiple attempts 
for the FT readers was 3.17, and the average number for the NFT reader- 
was 3.41 . 

Readers who spend a great deal of time trying to correct a word 
or phrase are not using efficient strategies. If they have derived no 
meaning from the passage after two attempts, they should continue reading 
and expect that the text will provide more clues to the meaning if that 
concept is important to the story (Smith, 1975). For example, in 
"The Pest," one concept which Is important to the story is that of a cellar. 
The redundancy with regard to that concept enabled most readers to under- 
stand it. The author tells the reader through the context of the story 
that the cellar is something that is full of junk and must be cleaned out, 
that a door and narrow, steep stairs lead down to it, and that it has a 
ceiling and a floor. In addition to this information, the author also 
refers to the cellar as a basement. 

The following excerpts from the reading and retelling of a NFT 
reader serve as a good exauiple of how a concept is developed through the 
story: 

Sent. 33: It wasn't 'nuch of a job just cleaning out a 

"t. eel lar . . 

— — zJcc^rcr 

Sent. 44: The old man opened the door to the cellar. 

. ^ Jl . ^ I e r 

Sent. 48: Thatlcellar was an awful sight . , . . 

Sent. 53: It LOF:(^M;:es seemed to Hector tnat the nore trash he took 
o^t, tf.'j . • r- .v.-is w'liting ^oi* hiin v.'hrr* he got baci' to the 
cellar . 

(The re^ider "^1de do mtscues,) 
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Excerpt from the retelling of the same reader: 

Subject: And then when he was cleaning the basement stairs 

something bit him on the leg, and he said, 'Maybe 
it's a rat: ' 



Researcher: And you know what a cellar is, don't you? 
Subject: It's something like a basement. 

The above reader has used both effective and efficient strategies for 
obtaining meaning. 

The significantly larger percentage of uncorrectedi miscuos , the 
significantly smaller percentage of unsuccessful attempts, and the slightly 
smaller percentage of perseveration for the FT group, combined with the 
equivalent semantic acceptability percentages for both groups, indicate that 
FT readers are using the strategy of guessing at unknown words and then 
continuing to read, which is an efficient strategy, to a greater extenc 
than the NFT readers. This strategy reflects reading instruction which 
does not focus on precise reading as its goal. 

Significant Differences: Breakdown by Stories 

The FT and NFT groups were also divided into various sub-groups 
to discover specifically where the differences could be found. 

Stories 01 , 02, and 03 . Each story was analyzed separately for 
a comparison of the FT and NFT groups, with the exception of stories 01, 
02, and 03. Because of the small numbers of readers for these stories, 
the scores were combined tocreatean N of five FT and seven NFT readers. 
Comparison of the two groups redding these three stories revealed no 
significant differences between thenn. 

Story 04 . Analysis of story 04 reveals a significantly higher 
percentage of high graphic (p<.047) and sound similarity (p<.046) in the 
reading of the NFT group. This difference can be attributed partly to a 
larger percentage of dialect on the part of the NFT readers. While both 
the readers in the NFT group exhibited divergent dialect features, only 
two of the eight FT readers exhibited divergent dialect features. Dialect 
substitution miscues will always be high in graphic and sound similarity, 
as demonstrated by the following example of dialect miscues from the 
reading of the two NFT readers: 

monsters" noises "But you ' re wrong . " 

3o 
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With the exclusion of dialect miscues, ovei^ half the r.iscues with high 
graphic and sound similarity produced by these fi.^T readers were semant ira'i ly 
unacceptable before correction. Some were corrected and seme were lef: 
unacceptable. 

Excerpt from the reading of "The Monster" by two NFT readers: 
j\ "I\bet you think I sleep in this house ac night." 

"I go around looking in windows andl ^can ng^ i^eopl e . " 

High graphic and sound similarities are coded if the miscue resembles the 

ER in at least two parts. For example, 3jrc::piKg resembles scaring both 

graphically and phonically at the beginning and at the end of the word. 

The substitution of acra'piyig for e^ai-^ng persisted for this 

reader through the whole story, and her confusion was apparent in the 

retelling when she used the two terms interchangeably: 

Subject: He didn*t want her to watch no monster shows. And he 
scared her on the telephone. And she didn't want to 
watch what he watched. And he scraped her. He scared 
her at school. He scared her at the window. He came 
in the house. He scraped her. 

Some words which had little or no graphic or sound similarity to 

the ER were semantically acceptable for these two fJFT readers, as in the 

following example: 

So Bill thought of a way to make his younger sister stop 




liking monster shows. 



The substitution of for jh^vc is a high quality miscue (semantically 

acceptable), even though it bears only slight graphic and sound resemblance 
to the ER. 



"You ' re\cra2y ; " 

Although it has little craphic or sound sir:ilarity to the ER, the substitu- 
tion of ssiZlj is a good pnscue in this context, 

Grdphic and so'j^d similarity scores .^lone do not provide a clear 
picture of wnat the reader is doing. High graphic and sound similarity may 
be the result of the readers' use of tneir own dialect, which is an indica- 
tion that they are getting reaning fron"; their reading, or it can mean that 
they are producing nonworo> and other serantically unacceptable miscues. 
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Story 05 . The only significant differences between the groups for 
story 05 are in graphic similarity. The FT group has a significantly higher 
percentage of miscues which have high graphic similarity (p<.043), ana tlie 
NFT group has a significantly higher percentage of miscues with some graphic 
similarity (p<.043). Again, the high graphic similarity is partly attrib- 
utable to dialect. None of the NFT readers for this story demonstrated 
evidence of divergent dialect influence in their reading, while three c " 
the FT readers exhibited divergent dialect influence. 

Another reason for the larger percentage of high graphic similarit> 
for the FT readers is that there are many names in this story, for which 
the FT readers substituted miscues with high graphic similarity more often 
than did the NFT group. Unfamiliar names are often difficult to pronounce, 
and the reader's best strategy is to decide on a name which graphically 
resembles the one in the story and use it consistently. Following are 
examples of this strategy taken from the reading of the FT group: 

Observed Response : Joanny Shena Frankl i ns George 

Expected Response : Joey Sherrill Flannigans Georgie 

Excluding dialect miscues and names, over half the miscues of the 
FT readers with high graphic similarity were unacceptable before correction. 
And, as with the NFT readers of story 04, not all were corrected. Once 
again, however, the groups were similar with regard to semantic and syntactic 
acceptability. 

Most miscues have at least some graphic similarity to the ER, and 
both groups for story 05 have small percentages in the category of no 
graphic similarity. Since the FT group has the largest percentage of high 
graphic similarity, and all the miscues are predominantly in the "high" 
or "some" categories, it is then to be expected that the NFT group would 
have the significantly higher percentage of miscues with some graphic 
similari ty. 

Story 06 . In s^, -ry 06 the NFT group has a higher percentage of 
corrected nonwords than does the FT group (p<.005). Nonwords are generally 
judged to be unacceptable, as they have no meaning, However, readers have 
only two alternatives when encountering words for which they have no 
experiential background: they can omit the word or substitute a nonwc'd. 
The substitution of a nonword which retains the grammatical function of the 
ER is preferable to an oinssion of the word, because the nonword serves as 
a place-holder and i^eop:. Lhe gr an'^ina ileal structure intact so that the 
rest of the sentence Cdr t)e ;jnderstood. 
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The FT group produced fewer nonwords 21 as compared to the 32 
nonwords produced by the NFT group. Every reader in both groups produced 
at least one nonword. Eight of the NFT readers corrected at least one 
nonword; none of the FT readers corrected any nonwords* Examples of 
nonwords ($) follow: 

Excerpt from the reading of '*The Pest" by a NFT reader: 

"But Mom didn't hold a\qrudge. 
Excerpt from the reading of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

"And all because 3Cine\idict had left a skate on the apartment 
house stairs." 

Each group scored about the same percentage of unsuccessful correc- 
tions of nonwords, and only one reader (NFT) abandoned the ER to substitute 
a nonword. 

If the corrected nonwords of the NFT group are subtracted from 
their total of 32 nonwords, it can be seen that the two groups (with the 
same number of readers) produced the same number of nonwords which were 
not successfully corrected. The semantic acceptability percentages show 
no significant differences between the groups. 

The word idiot in this story produced the largest number of nonwords. 
Eight NFT and four FT readers substituted a nonword for idiot. The word 
was omitted by one NFT reader and two FT readers. In addition, three FT 
readers substituted real words. These substitutions are shown below: 
Observed Responses : (adult, idiots, knothead; 

SJ- — 

Expected Response : And all because some idiot had left a skate on 

the apartment house stairs. 

Story 07 . The NFT group has a significantly higher percentage of 
omissions in this story (p\.038). The following table (Table 5) shows 
the breakdown of the omissions for the groups: 
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TABLE 5 

OMISSIONS OF FT AND NFT GROUPS - STORY 07 





FT NFT 


Semantically Acceptable/Not Corrected 
Not Semantically Acceptable/Not Corrected 
Semantically Acceptabl e/Corrected 
Not Semantically Acceptable/Corrected 
Omission of Whole Line 


50% 35% 
*16.67% 32% 
*16.67% 15% 
*16.67% 15% 
0 * 3% 



*Only one case 



As can be seen in Table 5, the highest percentage of omissions 
occurred in the category of semantically acceptable and not corrected for 
both groups. This percentage gives an indication of the efficiency of 
the reading. Miscues v/hich are semantically acceptable, as in the 
following examples, should not be corrected: 

Excerpt from the reading of "Maria's Big Experiment" by a NFT reader: 

"Maria (then) withheld one of these elements from each of the 

other plants . " 

Excerpt from the reading of "Marians Big Experiment" by a FT reader: 
"Have you ever thought what would happen to a plant if you 
withheld sun from just a few (oTThe) buds?'' 

The second highest category for the NFT group v;as the percentage 
of omissions which were not semantically acceptable and not corrected. 
This percentage gives an indication of the effectiveness of the reading. 
Only 15% of the semantically unacceptable omission miscues of the NFT 
group were corrected. Ar. example follows: 
Excerpt from the reading of a fIFT reader: 

^(^an|) to come along, Maria?" 
This miscue results in a syntactically unacceptable sentence and, therefore, 
a semantically unacceptable one. 

One of the NFT reader's omissions v/as the omission of a whole line. 
This phenomenon will be discussed later in the report. 

Two-thirds cf the omissions of the NFT group were not success- 
fully corrected. Of these, about half were semantically unacceptable 
and should have been corrected. These children seemed to prefer to omit 
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words rather than make guesses, and this results from a too-careful 
focus on letter-sound relationships (Biemiller, 1970), 

Significant Differences: Breakdown by Sex 

Girls . No significant differences emerge v/ith regard to the 
reading of the FT girls for all stories as compared to the reading of 
all stories by the NFT girls. 

Boys . Comparison of the FT boys with the NFT boys for all stories 
reveals only one significant difference: the FT boys have a higher per- 
centage of uncorrected miscues (p<.03) than the NFT boys. Because there 
are no significant differences between the groups in syntactic or semantic 
acceptability, the correction strategy of the FT group again appears to 
have been as effective as that of the NFT group and more efficient (see 
prior discussion, p. 27). 

Significant Differences: Breakdown by Teacher Estimate 

Prior to choosing the children for the study, the researcher 
asked the teachers to list their most effective readers and their least 
effective readers. Those children not listed were considered to be in 
the average range. From the list of most effective readers, teachers 
were then asked to indicate which children they would consider to be 
superior. None of the FT teachers rated any of their children as superior 
readers. 

Equal numbers of boys and girls were then randomly chosen from 
each of the categories of teacher estimates in FT and NFT classrooms. 
These teacher estimates were used as a means of determining the story 
which each child would read. However, the researcher sometimes had to 
move the children to a higher-level story if they did not make at least 25 
miscues, or back to a lower-level story if they were overly frustrated" 
by the material . 

For this study a compdriscn was made between the FT and NFT readers 
in each category of teacher estimates. 

Category 1: Least Effective Readers . No significant differences 
exist between the FT and NFT readers who were classified as least effective 
by teacher estimate. 

Category 2: Averag e Readers . One significant difference exists 
between FT and NFT readers classified as average: the NFT readers produced 
a higher percentage of urr^uccessfu 1 corrections (p<.009) than the FT readers, 
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TA8LE 6 

SCORES OF FT AHO NFT GROOPS ON W VARIABLES 
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Excerpt from the reading of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

I i'kt.rc i\ nc I 

"No one left the skate ^here on purpose." 
The resulting sentence is neither syntactically nor semantical ly acceptable. 
The reader read the two clauses without any terminal Intonation between 
them. 

The FT group produced an average of 1.82 complex mi';cues per 
reader, while the NFT group produced an average of"1.35. The difference 
Is not statistically significant. Both groups produced about half 
semantically-acceptable and half semantical ly-unacceptable complex miscues. 

Thus, both groups produced a high percentage of sentences which 
were syntactically and semantically acceptable within the structure of the 
story, and both groups showed evidence of processing language beyond the 
word level . 

Minimal or No Meaning Change 

For both groups approximately three-fourths of their miscues 
resulted in either minimal or no meaning change, or were corrected. 

The meaning change category is not tied to the syntactic and 
semantic acceptability categories. That Is, it Is possible for a sentence 
to be syntactically and semantically unacceptable and yet have minimal 
meaning change. The following sentences are syntactically and semantically 
unacceptable (semantically unacceptable because they cannot be otherwise 
if they are syntactically unacceptable), but have minimal meaning change: 
Excerpt fron the reading of **Mar1a's Big Experiment" by a FT reader: 

"D1anc*s plants were flourishing in wire baskets on a long giass table.** 
Excerpt from the reading of ''The People Downstairs" by a FT read^^r: 
"The sun was bright on the roof,(^n^ they had a good time." 

The category of rninir.^1 or no meaning change is higher than semantic 
acceptability fo^^ both groups and indicates that there was only a snail 
percentage of rearing loss fcr these readers. 

Dialect 

The percentages of dialect niscues for !>oth groups were figured 
only for the readers who exhibited divergent dialect features in their 
reading. As ca^ be seen in Table 6, there is very little difference 
bet>^en the groups with respect to dialect, 
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For children with divergent dialr.ct teatures in tneir speech, the 
appearance of such features in their reading eviJence that the child* en 
are making sense of what they read ^\ )(\ are generating their cwn sjrfaee 
structure, which has the sarr^e deep structure as the standard language 
(Goodman and Buck, 1973). Therefore, it should be regarded as evidence 
of strength when these children's reading contains dialect features 
evident in their oral language. Teachers who try to change the children's 
dialect during reading instruction are blocking the way for the children 
to receive meaning from what they read. 

Correction ^ One inaication of sel f -consciousness about diale- i in 
reading is the correction of the dialect. A hand count was niade of the 
number of times the children with divergent dialect features in their 
speech and reading actually corrected their own dialect. Example: y^*--" 




In the FT group fourteen chilc^^ m had divergent dialect features 
in their speech and their reading. S t these children (432^) corrected 
their d1:ilect at least once. The average number of corrections for these 
children was 1.67 corrections per child. 

In the NFT qroup, nine children had divergent dialect features 
In their speech and reading. Five of these children (56%) corrected 
their dialect at least once. The average number of ccrrections for 
these children was 1.00 corrections per child. 

Supp rcorrect Dialect . A phenomenon closely related to the correction 

of dialect is the production of aup*.r-vr^b^jrt Ji^lu^:. This term refers 

to the miscue which has a double inflection at the end. Example: \fjc<ik^<^f 

walked 

This type of miscue has the same cause as the correction of dialect: the 
ch'^ldren have been rade to feel uncomfortable about the dialect features 
they produce in reading. In order to m.ake sure that they have included 
the standard ending, thc> add a second 

Of the fourteen FT children with divergent dialects, four {29;*} 
produced s^jpercorrect ve-^sions, with an average of 1 5 Oucurrerc\^.^ per child. 

Of tne nine r»FT children M^^ith divergent dialects, only two {22%) 
produced s jpc-r^ jr»^e^ t .tr .'Crs, w^f" an .r.t^rvje u^' 1.5 occurrences child. 

These figi'es h,^ ve -"^^ er»r ^ r j ^Cit'-bined with the figures for 
correction of dialect to uiscce-" w^-.t percentage thp children in 
each g^oup shewed c^- t.;*^ t^-:- j*:her of interference from instruction. 
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Of the 14 FT ch]ldren with dwergent dialects, 64;i produced one 
or both tj/pes of dialect miscues. Of the nine fiFT children, 78'^. 
produced one or l ;th types. The FT children avera-jed 1 78 imbc.; f-:. ut 
these two types, and the fJFT children had an average of 1.1^. 

While the FT group produced more dialect-corrected and super- 
correct miscues per reader than the NFT group, a slightly larger per- 
centage of the NFT group actually showed evidence of dialect interference. 
Both groups provide inforr,ation about attitudes toward dialect which 
may have been the negative result of Instruction. The question of 
whether a child's dialect should or should not be changed is not the 
issue here. The point is "^^at, if the teacher feeU a dialect change 
should occur, the child's oral reading Is not the place to attempt to 
effect such a change. 

Miscues per Hundred Words 

One of the usual neasures of reading proficiency, as discussed 
in Chapter Three, is the number of errors which a reader produces. In 
miscue analysis the quality of the deviations from the print is con- 
sidered more important than the quantity. In addition, many phenomena 
which are rey rded as errors 1n other types of reading analyses are net 
considered to be miscues. The following phenomena are not coded as miscues 

1. Phonologl.Ml diaUH,t (e.g., jtc^pi>;' fo^ stopping) 

2. . .r:' , J (d part of a word which is abandoned before the whole 

wo r d IS u 1 1 cr ed ; e . g SS ' f 

[ ta 1 Ked 

3. Repeitt--l s^- >i:S cr. the same expected response across the text 
(coded the *irst tiro only) 

4. Repeti ticns c*' ;v:>rJs 

5. Pauses 

6. ::i3^2':i^,Ai.^t. . . 'l\ Slight p^icnclcjical in the ER resulting 
^ro'" a Slip 0* tor :^ej 

T^e r^^.te^ ct r ■^'^-^ : : 1 ec L r-sces v^nics the reacJer produces is 
divided by t*^e r:^:^it.er >.jr.js -^ead m tnc j ^ ^ . , ;tne part of 
the story wnicn irz]-j^^^> t'^e ^^^-yl 25 ran-d-falect m-scues} and -^ul t ; p'l i ed 
by 100 to c^ta^n :. :„^^ * ' -..i^., p^-^ hiirdre^t words 

text (MPrW). As Aas c-ji'^'^ted c it ir the p»-'e>.. ^njpter, this figure 

alone is not a reM.^b'e m-j it: : -'i tne pi^o^ ^ c ercy of the reading but 
is vie\^ed as ere s.^-.o^-i'^ - .»^es i-^^ich, when combined, produce a 
patterr wh:ch ^;i.^;s ^ -^rrt^ t * on about the effectiveness of the reading. 
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Generally speaking, proficient readers do not make a great many 
miscues when the concept load of the material is not too heavy, when thr-y 
are familiar with the author's style of writing, and when the subject is 
within their background of knowledge and experience (Goodman, 1973). 

The readers in this study produced an average number of MPHW of 8.36, 
which is below the mean of 10.20 MPHW scored by the average dialect readers 
in Goodman*s latest study (Goodman, in press), but above the 5.00 MPHW 
which the high readers scored in a prior study (Goodman, 1973). 

However, mean scores do not always tell the whole story. A co:npa. is 
of the ranges of the two groups shows some differences. 



TABLE 7 
MEANS AND RANGES OF MPHW 





MEAN 


RANGE 


FT 
NFT 


3.09 
8.62 


2.78 - 19.08 
1.85 - 30.49 



Three iNFT readers have a MPHW score above the 19.08 extreme of the 
FT range. Table 8 below shows the M^HW score and the scores on comprehension 
variables for these three readers. 



TABLE 8 

MPHW SCORES AND SCORES ON COMPREHENSION VARIABLES 
FOR THREE NFT READERS 



Reader 


MPHW 


Semantic 
Acceptabi 1 i ty 


Miniiral or No 
Meaning Change 


Retel 1 ing 
Score 


NFT 067 


30.49 


32.39 


41 .18 


50 


NFT 156 


20.49 


62.50 


66.67 


41 


NFT 184 


19.23 


25.00 


37.50 


46 


Group 
Means 


8.353 


69.912 


75.238 

- 


60.014 



h% the afcjve table shows, the three readers with the highest MPHW 
a' so score below the group reans cn all the corprehension variables. 
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The scores for semantic acceptability anu im'rrur.al or no meaning 
change are not a great deal below the mean for NFT 156, but she has the 
lowest retelling score of the three (althougn not the lowest retelling 
score in the study) . 

Reader 184 is interebting because her syntactic acceptability 
score is 50.00, 25 points higher than her semantic acceptability score 
She also has a high percentage of miscues with the same grammatical 
function as the ER: 72 73. This reader is processing language predor,' -.ant'^} 
on the syntactic level with little focus on meaning and a great deal of 
focus on the graphics (her score in high graphic similarity is 72 73} 

These three readt?rs seen to validate the conclusion that a large 
number of MPHW indicates le^.s proficient reading However, it is 
obvious that readers cannot be ranked on the basis of their MPHW alone. 

Qmi ssions 

Omission of Whole Li nes. Omission iniscues can involve one word, 
several words, or even a whole line or several lines ot the material. One 
indication of whether readers are concentrating on the meaning of the 
story is the way they handle the omission of whole lines. Occasionally 
the reader's eyes will move ahead to the text two lines below the one that 
was just read. Whe^i tins happens, the proficient reader will regress and 
correct when this line does not appear to be related to the one read 
before it. Sometimes the omission of a line results in no loss of meaning, 
as when the line contains one complete sentence which is not particularly 
Important to the story, and in that event, the reader will probably not 
realize that a line has been omitted. 

The following exanple is of an omission which resulted in a 
syntactically acceptiible bjt sei^antical ly unacceptable reading: 
Excerpt frc::i the re.'^ding of 'The Pest" by a reader: 

"But Hector u^^idn't forget that easily, c ;je'. idlly 

when he re'-e'^^ber-id how yon had sufi^ered, how 
V Jt ired she cot j'^st living there. That's »^hy he wanted ' 

to bjy her the radio in Reilly's window " 

^o'lowr'd is ^^>.-/ pie of an o-'^iSion which resulted in syntactically 
and seranticaHy jLwept.;:-ie rejdinj: 
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Excerpt from the reading of "The Voice frofii the Deep" by a NFT reader: 
"They a nan inside the truck put ^ 
big box on the rollers. The box slid'^ 
Qal Ojig the rollers, making a joud n6ise^.J> 
It slid over the sidev/alk and down into 
the cellar." 

A hand count was made of the number of times a whole line or more 
than one line was omitted, fnne FT and seven NFT readers omitted lines, 
with 21% of the FT readers' line omissions and 44% of the NFT readers' line 
OfDissions being semantical ly acceptable or corrected. 

The difference between these percentages Is not statistically signi 
ficant. However, it can be said that the seven NFT readers v^ho omitted 
whole lines produced slightly more semantically acceptable readings than 
did the nine FT readers who onitted lines. 

Instruction for these children in ooth groups should focus on 
meaning of the sentences produced in oral reading. 

I nsertions 

Insertion niscues were made by 44^ of the FT readers and 54% of the 
NFT readers, a non-siynif icant difference. Nor is there any difference 
between the groups with regard to the number of insertion miscues. 

Peripheral -Field Influence on Insertions . However, there is a 
significant difference between the groups with regard to insertions of 
words which were present in the p^yiphe/'^l fi^ld, the area around the ER. 
In prior niscue studiec (Goodman, 1973 and in press), the words on the two 
lines above and below the ER were searched by computer to discover what 
percentage of niscues were influenced by the peripheral field, [jor this 
study no such computer search was made, but a hand count of PF-inf 1 uenced 
insertion niscues revealed that 68,. of the FT readers' miscues appeared in 
the peripheral field and 35,^ of the NFT group's miscues were also in the 
peripheral field - 3.00; p<-05}3. 

Followinj is an txarple of insertions not influenced by the PF: 
Excerpt fror;. the rea^m:; of '"The Monster" by a FT reader: 

"J'onstt'^ '-'di-o. ' Sjndrd laujljed. 

"No, yojVe cr^^y , ' /^/. ^. ^d^3i 1 1 "I bet you think I sleep in this 
nouse at nun t . " r i 
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Following are examples of insertions which appear in the PF: 

Excerpt from the reading of "Presents Don't Walk Away" by a FT reane. 
Pat sat(^own)on the steps. 



She didn ' t 



want to play. 



Mr, Bell Cfnie up the walk 

do saJ a 

on his way^to work. 

Excerpt from the reading of "The Pesf by a FT reader: 
Can I (goywi th you? 
Can Icqo 



Can Sphuh? 

With the exception of five insertion miscues, all were function 
words, such as :ha, joi^, etc., which occur frequently in English, and 
it could be rr.ere^y coincidence that they appeared in the PF. Therefore, 
the differences between the groups with regard to PF-influenced insertion 
miscues was no": considered to be important. 

'I'^'^orr^ ana Iriiertions 



Generally speaking, insertion miscues tend to be semantical ly 
acceptable more ctt< than do omission miscues, and this assumption is 
borne cut by the fijijr^:?s in Table 6. 

The mean percentage (for the two groups) of insertions which were 
not corrected but semantically acceptable (46,27) is higher than the mean 
percentage (for the groups) of uncorrected omissions which '^cre semantically 
acceptable (21.88), The readers produced an average of 3,67 insertion 
miscues and an average of 14.69 omission miscues* Insertion miscues 
occurred about one-third as often as amission miscues. 

Corrections 



The neari percentcige ot corrections for the two groups is 24.74, 
which is slightly higher than the dialect groups in Goodman's study 
(Goodman, in press}, who have a mean correction score of 22.26. These 
correction scores seem low unless one considen. the Incidence of partials 
which wer-e co:'r-ected biit not coded for these readers, 

P'^'"t'' cil - J.:;-:. .-..J IS the tern] given to parts of words which the 
reader begins anl n-^v^rr" cor'pietes. Example: 

Excerpt ^ron the reaJing o^ 'One, Two, Thr*ee, Go'" by a FT reader: 
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In the above example, the reader pre'.icted a word which began with a lx.1 ^ 
realized that he was wrong, and corrected to the appropriate word. Such 
an example provides evidence that the reader is making use of graphic 
information, is making a prediction, and is testing and disconf inning that 
prediction, using the syntactic and semantic information available. Thus, 
the above example is that of the reading process operating efficiently. 

In the following example, something very different is happening: 
Excerpt from the reading of "Maria's Big Experiment" by a NFT reader: 

"S-Sorry I disturbed you," MariaVs ^mniered . 
The reader Is using only the graphic information and is making repeated 
attempts to sound out tlie word, all of which are unsuccessful. There is 
little evidence that tlio reader is making predictions on the basis of the 
available syntactic and senianiic information. The above is an example of 
an Inefficient and ineffective reading strategy. 

As has been demonstrated by the preceding examples, partials can 
give indications of strength or weakness, depending on the number of partials 
produced for a given word 

For the purpose of this study, it was felt that an in-depth analysis 
of partials would be less informative than other analyses. However, a hand 
count was made of the average number of partials produced by each group: 
10.56 for the FT group and 16.05 for the NFT group. Combined with the 
correction averages tor the two groups, the partials give a clearer 
picture of the amount of correction involved in the reading, 

Other Correction Categ ories and Acceptability 

Besides being successfully corrected, miscues may be unsuccessfully 
corrected, or not corrected, or the ER may be abandoned in favor of 
another word. 

The percentage'^ of each of these categories which resulted in 
syntactically and semantically acceptable with minimal or no meaning change 
were obtained. As can be seen in Tcble 6, the highest percentage occurred 
in the Abandon Correct category. This is not surprising since this 
phenomenon occurred least often an;j therefore a small nunher of instances 
produced a high percentage. 
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Excerpt from the reading of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

CAcl 

It was a swell little radToVsh1ny(an^ black in a real leather case. 

This miscue Is complex because the function of shiny is changed from an 

adjective to an adverb. The new construction is as syntactically and 

semantical ly acceptable in the story as the ER and there has been no 

change of meaning. 

The next highest percentage is in the category of no correction. 

Excerpt from the reading of "The People Downstairs" by a FT reader: 

on 

From the top floor it was easy to go ^up'*t^ the roof. 
This miscue, which was not corrected, results in a sentence which is still 
syntactically and semantical ly acceptable with no meaning change. 

Occasionally miscues which are unsuccessfully corrected result in 
syntactically and semantical ly acceptable sentences with little or no 
meaning change. This occurred most frequently with regard to name, as 
substitutions of names are not considered changes 1n meaning unless some 
confusion over tne characters develops. 

Excerpt from the reading of "The Monster" by a FT reader: 

^'You think Tm Bill because you don't know any better ,'\Bill told her. 

All the above examples indicate that the readers did not over-use 
the correction strategy^ None of the above examples needed to be corrected 
because they were syntactically and semantical ly acceptable as left by 
the readers. 

CORRELATIO NS 

Tables 9 and 10 present the significant correlations found 1n this 

study. 

Syntactic and Semantic Acceptability and No Meaning Change 

There are high correlations among these variables for both groups. 
This is to be expected because of the close relationship between syntax 
and semantics in the coding system, as sentences which are coded semantically 
acceptable are always coded syntactically acceptable as well. 

Since the meaninG change category and semantic acceptability are 
both comprehension measures, it is to be expected that these three variables 
would correlate highly with each other. 
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TABLE 10 

SIGfllFICA'iT PROOOCT-HOKENT CORRELATIONS FOR NFT OTP 
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NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


^ No f'eanifig 
Change 


.8358 
j (.001) 


.9658 
(.001) 


(.005) 


NS 


.4589 
(.004) 
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High Graphic and Sojrc? S ^ nlarity 

This cc^TslafiC'.". is also lo be e^pecced. Although there is nc 
one-to-one correspondence 1r: Fngl^sri Let.-.een the way a word is spelled 
and the way it is ^Mtten, tnere is a relationship between the two. 

Semantic Acceptab: ■ : -.y , :,o :: -rdning Change ; and Retelling Scores 

There are correj^t.ons a'^onr r'r.ese vc^riables. These correlatioi?- 
will be discussed m Cr.^pt^r "v;e. 

Syntactic AcceptaLi : Gra:rr>i:t:; cul Function 

There is a low : :;rre ^ ation t:et.veen these two variables for th*^ FT 
group but no s: ^^r;: c-nt :,:-"'el :on for the NFT group. This correlatiu-: 
indicates that for t^e F/ ^rc>p, ^yntact i .^lly acceptable sentences tended 
to contain rmsc;.es witn f-.e ..a-e gr3^^^atl^a^ function as the ER. 

A soreMr.dt r::^'-'-' c:.r re i at iun found between these two variables 
in the reading ? : ^rar-ri^ (jocdman's study {Goodman, 1973), Cut 

the correlation was r...: *:..r,: -if- any his older readers. 

The gra.nr dti-c: *j^ci::>r) '.ate:;ory was not coded in the same way 
for this study, so f-e '-s^'it^ rust be vie.ved with caution. However, the 
correlation coej e^i .t ^ jl. jd jn s s-:r. ic graders and the FT readers 
in this study 

Retel 1 ing Sco* ' jj;-' ^ ^2'd_ l^u'.rj lar r./ 

For the FT jr^ ore arc low negative correlation^ ^iMong retelling 
scores and graphic ^^r. : :ojf<d su'-ilarity. This means that for these readers 
substitution rns;.^-:. ..er^j not highly similar in graphics and sound 

to the ER were *cjr.: ..rv o^^t^n irj t^^e reading of children with high retelling 
scores and tnjt ^.-L.i ' .Mo^i .^i:o^e':: whicn were high In graphic and sound 
sirriilarity to t o Ir- . *i^.n ojcjrred anong the readers with low retelling 

scores. W^er r- ;:-- . not having success at understanding the text, they 
tend to pay clo^-' : i;;^ o-phonc relationships. 

Tnese .>'-'.'^ ■ . . c'ooe to those wnich Goodman found 

at the tentn j—Jv 1... . :t-'i/ 'Gcjdr.an, 1973). Again, however, 

the coding or g- ^ .: i . i for th;s study was different. 

Syntdcti', If J "J • ^ ■' ■t' ''^"^^i ng Change, High Sound Similarity 

Tr.t- . ■ ^ -fr.,e variables for the NFT group 

are to be eA;:t,,tL'J -'j.:-,^ t- ^ r -i . •.}■ f'.^hip jiiong comprehension measures 
and the relation .' :;. - : ;t./ c/l lyntax. The correlation betwetrn 

high sound ^ i ' v j . i ■ ■ . - ^ irJes is a pattern that was found 
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for the second and fourth grade readers in Goodrnan's 1972 study but not 

found among the older readers In his study, who tended to de/nonstrate r^ 

inverse relationship between sound and graphic similarity and the ot^:-r 
variables listed above. Again, the coding was different in the twc i-iudies 
but can be considered roughly equivalent. 

MPHVI and Significant Correlations 



TABLE n 

MPHW AND SIGNJFICAM PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS FOR BOTH GROUPS 



MPHW 


Syntactic 
Acceptabi 1 i ty 


Semantic 
Acceptability 


Retell ing 
Score 


Sound 
Similarity 


No Meaning 
Change 




-.7447 


-.7215 


-.3418 


-.5043 


-.6913 




(.001) 


(.001) 


(.003) 


(.001) 


(.001) 



The above tal>le presents the correlations between MPHW and other 
variables for both groups. Only the significant correlations are presented 
in the table. All the correlations are negative, which signifies an inverse 
relationship between MPHW and the other variables. That is, as MPHW increase, 
the quality of these riscues dt-lines. This has been stated earlier in the 
report. Hoi.'eve'*, it she j id b^^ repeated that the number of miscues i^ade by 
a particular reader ori a particular sic**/ is dependent upon r^any variables, 
and MPHW examined i^ulation from the other miscue categories does not 
give G good indicat-ion of the effectiveness of the reading. 

QUALITATIVE LNFO Rf-VMl";:; 
T eacher Dependency 

Children )n tr . ^-a^lv grades are often taught tu be dependent upon 
the teacher for infof itior; about words they can't read. This dependency 
is overwhelmingly e^iuofit in irfor.ial interviews with children, Whe.^ asked 
what they do when they tJori'i know 3 word, the rer.iv is alroost invariably, 
''Ask the teacher.'* Thu cr. ildr/in in this study .vere not asked that question. 
However, they prov^'^:^ ^^^-r e^ideiices of the ^act that they were dependent 
upon sor-Q source cutsi .e n^e<f)selves to provide then with inforniat";cn , 

Prior to the 'ecid:r.'j, the children were told that they would receive 
no help frarr. the re^^d^ch^-f ^^n■^ that they could ski; a word they didn't know 
if they could not r.i't^t i v-^ '-*- The researcher wd'v trained to sit q.iietly 
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and show no signs of Impatience over long pauses while tne children thought 
about what the word might be. However, it was occasionally necessary ^r^r 
the researcher to remind the children that they ccjla skip the ^/vord .^oc 
continue reading. These remindei^s came after extren^.ely long sii-rnic: and 
occuri^-?c inore often amcng KFT readers than arr^ong FT readers. In ariait^cr. , 
one NFT reader asked for conflrmatijn abo^jt a ^,'ord tv,'0 different tirp-. : 
"Is that right?" 

This dependency was not often exhibited by eftr;er group, hcwcvsrv 
and did not appear to be a major problei^ for these readers. 

Story Length 

Another failing in many reading classes is that children are seldom 
allowed to read a story in its entirety at one sitting without interruption. 
The most effective way to improve reading is to allow children to read whole, 
natural stories and accumulate meaning frcm] all the redundancy and syntactic 
and semantic structure provided in a complete text (Smith, 1375}. 

Examples of comments from the children which indicated that they 
were unaccustomed to reading a long story in one sitting follow: 'This is 
long." "Ah, the last one fpagej "Should I read r-^orc?" "On, man, I 
gotta read all this more?" "That's alK" [At the end of the first pageTJ 

Only one FT reader complained about thj length of the story, while 
cortnents about the length were made by eight Nf-'T readers- Again, this 
tendency was not exhibited by many readers and "»s not considered to be a 
major pr^oblem for them. 

Responses to Question of How Stc.y Should Be Chan ged 

Other information about attitudes toward rearriMUj) was obtained from 
the children's answers to the question, "If you coulo rJiianqe anything you 
wanted about the st:)ry, vhat would it be?" These nnsw were categorized, 
and the table below (Table 12) shows the percentage of each group which 
contributed to each category or responses, 

TABLE 12 

R£SP0\5ES TO OUESTIO:j OF HOW STORY SHO^ILD bE CHANGED 





FT .T^'T 


No Change 
Chanqe Words 

Ch ingo Stor^ ■ 


43 54. 
21:. 8,: 

35' 38/:' 
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The largest percentage of children for both groups said that they 
would not change the story in any v/ay. The second largest percentage :s 
children who had interesting suggestions about how tc make the story better. 
Examples follow: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "One, Two, Three, Gol" by a FT reader: 

Subject: The boy ran away. He came back because he didn't v/ant 
to get caught by the police. 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

Subject: I would put ^/ stcry that Mr. Grill would fall down 
the stai -s Insteaa of the other guy. That would make 
more sense. 

Excerpt from the retelling of ^'The People Downstairs" by a NFT reader: 

Subject: I might add something onto it, like they might have 
lived happily. 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Pest" by a NFT reader: 

Subject: Z would change around the cleaning and stuff, the job, 
and pi^t that last .... 

It was anticipated that many children would make comments about the 

difficulty of the words, but only a small percentage of the children in 

either group made such corrments. Examples: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Monster" by a FT reader: 

Subject: I'd take out that word I think it was Malvo. I 
couldn't read that word. 

Excerpt fron the retelling of "The Voice from the Deep" by a NFT reader: 

Subject: I'd havr^ two different names and two different boys. 

jjhis reader had if fie with the name Mike in the story .J 

Although some of the readers were troubled by their inability to 
read every word m the Gtory, this did not appear to be a concern of most 
of the readers. Thus, a niajority of the readers did not indicate by their 
cofiinents that ay view reading as a . ecise process. 

SUMr^ARY 

The oral rejdinn r.^j-: .r . were coded and subjected to statistical 
analysis to deter:!Mne what dlf^i- onces and si'nilarities exist between the 
groups wit^i regard co reading strategies Tha groups were also broken into 
various sub-group':; to li'-cover sp^.:iMc:lly wn'<^re the differences might be. 

One significant difference between the large grcuns is in the 
correction strattr^yios th^y 'jsed, with the FT group producing a smaller per- 
centage of unsuccei>':t ul cnr^re^ mo-^, Within the sub-groups, the NFT group 
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rated by their teachers as average readers procuced a stgntf icantly urger 
percentage of unsuccessful corrections than the FT group rated as average. 

The FT group as a whole prod'uCed a larger percentage of uncorrected 
miscues, primarily attriburable to the FT boys, who have a significantly 
larger percentage :n this area than the NFT boys. 

While the lar^e FT and JiFT groups were equally effective In their 
correction strategies, js determined by their -^cughly equivalent s^'ntactic 
and semantic acceptability scores, the FT group as a whole appears to be 
more efficient in its correction strategies. 

The other significant difference between the large groups is thar 
of teacher estimate, thc^ FT readers being rated significantly lower in 
reading ability than the 'IFT readers by their teachers. This is attributed 
to the facts that FT teachers rated the FT girls significantly lower than 
the NFT teachers rated the riFT girls, and that FT teachers did not consider 
any of their students to be s^. oerior readers, although the FT readers used 
more efficient correction strategies and v^ere equal in every other way to 
the NFT readers. The absenco of one FT teacher and the fact that her 
students were not rated nay have affected the results somewhat. 

When all the readers rated as effective are compared to the NFT 
readers rated as superior, significantly higher numbers of dialect miscues 
and miscues per hundred words are obtained by the group rated as effective. 
Dialect-involved miscues should be viewed as evidence of strength, and MPHW 
alone does not give a gooci indication of reading proficiency. 

In one area no meaning change the superior group is signifi- 
cantly higher, However, when combined with minimal meaning change, this 
difference disappears. 

In a cor.pdrison ot stones, the three lowest-level stories were 
combined to provide a sufficient There are no significant differences 
between the groups for these stories. 

NFT readers on story 04 have a larger percentage of high graphic 
similarity, and FT readers on story 05 score significantly higher in 
this category The^*^ huj^ scores are partly attributed to dialect miscues 
and names, which we» jenerdly hH:ih in graphic similarity. With the 
exception or J Kilo i ,ir;J f:.i;,,o>, rii^.;'jt half of the other miscues high in 
graphic siriilar;t/ v;ere ::e'rianticd lly unacceptable before correction, both 
for NFT readers on Gtcr/ G4 dnc^ FT readers on story Oj, indicating that 
graphic and so^.nd siri^lrirM. Lefv^.^n m'^.i je and expected response are not 
always desirable. q 
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The NFT group reading story 06 corrected a higher percentage of 
their nonwords than the FT group, but they produced more nonwords The 
actual number of uncorrected nonwords produced by both groups is exact), 
equal, and there are equal numbers of readers from both groups readme 
story 06. 

On story 07, the NFT group produced a ^:oher percentage of omissions 
correcting only ]S% of the omission miscues which resulted In semantica i ' v 
unacceptable sentences. 

The differences between the groups which were observed in ind'^ -i ;ua 
stories are equaled out when all the stories are combined, so that, again, 
the only significantly different results between the two groups as wholes 
are the more efficient correction strategies of the FT readers and the 
lower estimate of FT readers hy FT teachers. 

With regard to corrections, there are also some differences between 
the groups. For the FT readers there is a low correlation between syntactic 
acceptability and same grammatical function, a correlation Goodman also 
found among second graders in his 1973 study, although the categories in 
this study and Goodman's study were coded differently. 

The fJFT readers show a positive correlation between semantic 
acceptability and high sound similarity, while the FT readers show a 
negative correlation between graphic and sound similarity and the retelling 
score, which, like semantic acceptability, is a comprehension measure. In 
this reunrd, the FT readers look like the tenth grade readers in Goodman's 
study, and tne llfJ readers more closely resemble his second and fourth 
graders. Aga'Jn, the coding for the two studies was not the same, but the 
results should be roughly equivalent. 

When correldtions between variables are examined, high correlations 
e^Ast between syntactic and semantic acceptabi 1 1 ty , semantic acceptability 
and no meaning change, and syntactic acceptability and no meaning change 
for both groups. This is due to the clear relationship between syntax and 
semantics and to the fact that the semantic acceptability category and the 
no meaning chanrje category are both comprehension measures. 

There is also a fairly high correlation for both groups between high 
graphic ind sound siml.trity, due to the ;noderate correspondence between 
the two Systems in English. 

For d1l other- variablf^s examined in this study, the FT and NFT 
groups look remarkably simlar and effective. 
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Both gro'.ps are high -.j/nuctic dnc semantic acceptabriny 
the groups have about equal percentages of corpleA miscue'^. They ar 
high in the category of minimal or no meaning chance. 

Both groups fall within the average range of M?HW and ca^e': 
and they are equivalent v;?th regard to Of;iissions, insertions ar-d <i:"a 
although the readers in both grouos with evidence of divergent dialo 
influence m tfieir reading tend to correct their dialect and prGduc--^' 
super-correc t dialect rmscues 

MeTthe^ gro'jp :!ppearr to be overly dependent upon an ouf^lr^c 
for help in reciing or overly concerned about words they are unaL'? 
or the lengrh of the ctofies they are given 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
RETELLINGS 



BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY 
Collection of Data 

The children were advised prior to the reading that they would be 
asked to retell the story. Follov/ing the reading, each child received 
the same instructions: "Tell me everything you can remember about the 
story." 

These instructions initiate the first phase of the retelling 

procedure, which is called the unaided retelling. The children are free 

to say anything they wish about the story, and the researcher is to 

remain noncommittal and quiet during this phase. When there are silences, 

the researcher is trained to give the childr-en time for thinking, and 1t 

Is only after the researcher feels that the children have voluntarily 

contributed as much information as possible that the researcher will 

initiate the second phase, the directed retelling, by asking open-ended 

qLiestions based on the information the children have already given. 

Following is an example of the questioning technique: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Pest" by a NFT reader: 

Subject: And sometimes he was kind of angry about th^t boy. 

At first when he tried to scare him,, and a"^- the 
first when he asked could he go with him anc he 
said ' .0." 

Researcher: Why do you suppose he felt that way about the 
other boy? 

Subject: Because he was too young. 

Researcher: Too young to do what? 

For this phase of the retelling, the researcher is provided with 
an outline of the story read by the child, and every effort is made to 
elicit from the child as much Information about that story as possible, 
without asking leading questions. By checking off the information provided 
by the child in the unaided phase, the researcher can build on that 
information and try to obtain more (see Appendix C for sample retelling 
outline) . 
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Transcription of Retelling 

As with the reading, both phases of the retelling were recorded 
on audio-tape. These tapes were then transcribed by a listener. The 
retellings were then checked by a second Itstener, either in their entirety 
or in trouble spots where the child or the researcher was difficult to 
understand, due to background noise or other factors. Two tapes had to 
be rejected from the study because of incomprehensibility, but in the 
remaining 73 taoes there were only a few minor instances in which a 
group of listenlirs could not discern the dialogue, these phrases were 
considered garbled and were not used in the analysis of the data. 

Objectives 

The retelling data was analyzed to achieve the following objectives 

1. To determine the relationship for these readers between 
aonrpvehendiyig (the process of understanding the text 
which takes place during reading) and c^orTprehemion 
(which is the cumulative result of the reader's inter- 
action with the whole story. 

2. To determine the extent to which other indications of 
interaction with the story -- plot and theme statements, 
misconceptions and inferences, personal responses -- were 
present in the retellings of these readers. 

3. To determine the ways in which these readers chose to retell 
the story when no format was provided for them. 

Limitations 

One limitation of the retelling procedure is that which is present 
in any testing situation \u v/hich individuals are asked to respond orally, 
and that is the extent tu which the individuals are willing to share all 
that they know and the extent to which they are willing to take a chance 
on being wrong. These factors vary from individual to individual and 
from culture to culture and are influenced by the rapport established 
between the researcher and that individual. Obviously, all the children 
in this study did not perceive the researcher or the task as non- 
threatening to the same degree, regardless of the fact that the researcher 
was supportive and relaxed. 

In addition, the time available for training the researcher prior 
to the conection of the data was very limited. The ability to ask open- 
ended questions and guide the retelling so that the information the child 
has gained from the story will be revealed is not easily learned and 
required more time than it was possible to provide. The retelling 
procedure is refined and improved with practice in listening to and 
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directing children's retellings over long periods of time. However, 
the children dtd respond positively to the researcher, and a great deal 
of information was obtained from them, as evidenced by their retelling 
scores (discussed on p. 63). 

One further limitation is the fact that only one story for each 
child was evaluated. It is possible that the children might have 
demonstrated different modes of retelling and differing degrees of under- 
standlng of another story because the style of the author, .the presupposv- 
tions inherent in the story, and the concepts that are developed, among 
other factors, influence the retelling. Therefore, the information obtained 
from these retellings must not be equated with competency but viewed as 
evidence of these children's interaction with a particular story. 

Very little is known about the cognitive processes involved in 
comprehension or what the best indications of comprehension might be, but 
the retelling procedure is the most comprehensive for obtaining information 
about comprehension. 

Problems with Stories 

With the exception of the first two, all the stories in this study 
made use of stylistic or formating devices which could have caused con- 
fusion for the readers. 

Stories 03 and 04 used captial letters for the purpose of emphasis 

or to indicate loudness. This did not appear to confuse any of the 

readers, however, and one reader indicated in the retelling that she 

understood the use of the capital letters: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Monster" by a FT reader: 

Subject: And he said that she was shouting on the telephone. 

And she kept on saying "Hello." And ... I didn't 
want to say it real loud, that you know, the 
printing? 

Eye dialect and repetitions were used In stories 06 and 07 (see 
discussion, p. 12) 

In stories 05, 06, and 07 words were divided at the ends of the 
lines to assure an even margin on the right-hand side of the page. These 
divisions caused difficulty for most of the children who read these 
stories, as they often produced nonwords or two words for those words 
which were divided: 
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Excerpt f?-.or t^f^ :c-'Jir] r"" f'eorMr; .'i: wr^, t-i i r: " ty t^G NFT rf;idf»rs, 

Th'C door o^ar.C't j^:; ,i :.rjLf ^rvl a i'-^. ]iti:-., r.an looted d 



. 'i^:" dciO'" •: .'-'.^ -r.l ^ *mm li^tiP won.^r» Knifed r-Jt 



" : t ' s ^ i " : ^ -^^ ■■ 1 ■ 



>.3^Kt^- ' ;: i.^-t/.. : ,t^-r- 'Mr'" r..;.i^s r;€yjn^d 



r?U5t 1-? ^" •^"•'^/r; ■ -"^ ' ^ ■■■> -n.. r r ^ ;^'*C<? t^'^^v '^^a' «!t^! C^':l-•?Ct^=*"S 
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one reader decent*-:: Ct-'v u; ^ f^e Pecp'f- Oc.-r Viir^;" as f^Merdl^'. ymr-- 
this wQr-d not - . the to ^^-'.cr^l^: -.j- » t^e reader can :n!- 

that she hjis t'^ii ^.-i^^ty t'^^T tn"^^^ re vays and d^.€:. 1n the storv 

Th^s reader ,v,i^ \y '^--'^ -e*r:Uir,j ^':rr^ f^r th-^^ inference. 

T^f 'etr,rir^ ire f ^ redely J c.iide. and appropriate characters, 
trait-, tr^t.t: ' t. i r:,t^=-: tK^- •::...t.;^Me i^^e also g^ven pctnts 'r t^e 
SCCr " nij r;* *rp ■ : ^"^ ; • 

t">^ t^^' . we 1 ♦ -^ei^^^lcped In the first fo^^r 

stones':: t>c^^''-ii -r:; f.ir-e-L. 3t tht- LeqUifiv^'j le^eU;, lio^e 

po»nt> :f:,^'_^'L: V '"^-.i' tt^^ Recj!^ 'TC ootnts) t^^^n to Charactt^ 

De^elo^rcr- ^ •';r-..o;^ t^'Uf U^-J' ^rd sixth ^^rade tito-^ios 

wi?rr. !f ..^ If y iK:^ ^ t T ed to ot^ti'** st^rles, the 

point ' • t'^' . V V:. * t*-^ o.it'irf^ .-^^ ktupt consistent thrcug^fi 

all , 

poiii.ts f6< ;^.^t -..3.?^ -o^^rt 1^:6 story was woigh'r^d accord- 

1 rr^ t J ' t * * ; c t " ^ v t ... ^- ' - v t . ^* r ' ^ r' '-'^ ^ - t ^ f r ec J^?ncy wi t^ H h ^ t 
was ^cnt^c^.c-;i 1/ .^v::'^- -^^ --tJ t^v^t pi'^ticular sto^y ($e<» 
*P"6nd*> L 2*^ p:"- ."^T^ "I'^^'l ^rt'^lr1'"7 outHr^), 
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nTfic3 t ait^ere^.^.e t ■ --t s..v"^;.e tn^ornjtloni recalled Ly t-*>^ 

readers the tv^c ' -i'-^ st,;r-v cr fo^ each group as a *^:fOie 
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FIGURE 2 

MEANS AND RANGES OF RETELLING SCORES 
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of retelling scores w^^- ut;t,j i fif^d .. T^r- fi;>rf„:-; t^.t; '.jur 'jiaU.t 

groups in Goodnan'^^ w*:-'*; ccc^x'^^-i w'-h v-r >::, ^^^'j "r^r:, -ii- t'' 

study as a r^e^^jre u'' t'-^? ^p)':^l^less or t^r scc^'e*. Or-?- wei 'i -. - trn . ^Lj.'y. 
These '^indu^js are ^.,.n r.;Li- 1 4 



fion-Fol 1 Tl;.rr..u 
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As ^::r) Ik se^'^' ^f'. .:' ; ^ '-^^ t^' e ^*"ein sr.crp obtained *rca 

fie FT c^illd'^e^' ' t^;^^ ^j'*te^^. ."J;, t;/ e.eC povnts frcn the re^-^ 

scor-e obtrt>in4*.j )r> tn«^ rjh.H^w«-.^>i stifdy, t***f* exf^*? scO'^'e^ of t^?* fdi^j*?s 
dfffer^ even 'es\ ^^^s ^rtcr' -i* icr, I'^Jicates that th? researcher \ 
a:>d(! to ct^ta ^r ' - t'"^: c^ilJre^' .^/.^t t^e sa-^e ar^unt J>f surface infonna- 
r^jon >»ds Jbta^'-^-^:! ir i^^e '<'\.'y^r stuJv, a^d that the rardoi^ sample obt^lnt 
for thU st.idy •"e;.rest:-"iti ■ ^a"*"!/ a^e^ace r^n^.e, as cor*pared tc t^-e 
Gccd?'"^r stj'.:ly, v^'-'>.^' . . ■u^r.i.^c r'^ri'l^^^s wt»'0 io^J. 



N^-'^e 0* t'^ - <e3:' - *>i'ej t_ f v" t-- . c^^ana te'-< ^n any of 

t^' 6 s tc '■' i s • -i ' .II- t \: ^' i 2^'' i ■ ■ ^" t ^' e-J 3 1, ■ i i t ^' r * nio r c *^ !^ a c t e r . 

E^en in t^e •est, :^ t'.-: * ^ i ' : ^. . :-'T.1rc"^ It- rstr:i:^ t'^at t^e^ r*^cal» 

t^e c^-i^'i - tc^ i , iwtt t t*?'' .■ 3^v-..vt. t*^^ c ■■' -J ^ : It to 

f fe-^e^t^ate t-- 

^i:"-:- -'I iz.^ ...^ \. • . ^ : ,: r • \lt , -^i-ect! !'i--^rt.^r: all 
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Examples of najor everitti rientioned by till except o/ie of the children 
are the fact that Maria won the contest in ^'Maria*: Big txperiment" and the 
fact that the Sherrill children (n "The People Down.rairs*' haJ to be q^iet 
bec<?iuse the rnan downstairs worked at night and sleet .;11 day. 

Although surface recall, as vndicated '•itelling secret;, d^'d not 
differ between the groups, the criterion of rna jor as opposed to vroi\or 
events indicates that the FT group's retelling consisted of less cetaT' 
an>i more significant events In the story. This ability may be due to thc'r 
having had more opportunities to discuss books ^nd to learn throuc^h th^i^e 
discussions what they, thenselves, and other children consider to be 
significant. 

PLOT AfiO THEME STATEMENT S 

During the directed retelling, the cnildrerc were asked for plot 
and theme statements. A pl^t ^stat^rr^kint is here defined as a short state- 
ment i*''/nch sums up the story line. It should include the problem in the 
story and Its resolution. Although possible plot and theme state^^^nts for 
each story w'>re included In the retelling outline (Appendix E). any 
statement was accepted which was plausible In terms of t*^c particular 
Story and acceptable according to the definition of plot and th&m %UU> 

Following ar^ examples from retellings in which *be researcher used 
typical questions for obtaining plot statements and receives a plot statement 
from the child: 

Excerpt from th^ ^^et^lling rf "Presents Don't Walk Away'* by a FT reader: 

Researcher: If 7/ou were going to tell a friend what this storv 
wjis about without telling everything that happenec, 
what! would you tell your frfend? 

Su^je;,t: This girl naned Pat lost her present. She couldn't 
^ind It . She ended up with a dog. 

Excerpt frc^ the retell cf "Maria's Big Experiment" by a NFT reader: 

Researcher: If you v.^-'^e going to te*! re what this sto-^.^ was atout 
in a sentence instead of retell i^ig the whole story, 
^hat would vou say the story was about? 

S^tjewt: Varia ^nd Diare were going up against each othe^^ for 
.3 science fair. Diar^e gave f-aria an idea, and Varia 

retelling are P'Ot state-^e^ts, as tn the fcncwirj e^arples f'-o^ tre retelnng^ 
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Exc erpt t'rc/^'i thtr r^^l^-ll ot a TT r ed-J^jr: 

SLibject: Sh- t,^o^ zo '^e paper Lir:> 'I'l:^ the. ofi so' e b*- : , 
and sne wen . 

E.'-cerjjt^ trc* tNv '^'t^'iiV'i j Ar ] ft.: : 

'^jhject: -r^i/jt this Mtt! ^ir', ^'i;.^ a tri'-r';? 

:;>•'■ iiiliy She told ^t?r vy^'-it to do, dnJ sne diM 
1 * • 1 s^'H >,on the pr i 

''^ore'^ M-I' ".■I Jft'fi wi'fi r.T |^ t tel 1 ^ n.^ scor-s Tne_. m-.-. . 

, -^^e^-T' .1 ttVwt'.^' ^ t^'e :•-!■ r'^ v^m:. F>.^- hotfi 'jrr^p- , t^(: 
hijh r»ite'. 'Hr: ;/ >^ ■ : e'^^.-. o.^jfre..: precio'"' i njntly ir i:»e 

':t-^^i-j ..^ 1 t' - njw T'et-^-llmq s':ore^ d^'ji 

proc-.3b'y L^i t.': . i.- :t. ^^ti^le'■ i r/o^':-:-^ t^ on ^rcvdod tjy ^tG'-ies 

"'i:'-^ ■ , - . ' : e-' perconLvje or r^'clder$ to^ ojuh story 



■t:t 



C T 



C3 





ber- of Readers 


t Stdtf-" r-^t-.: ' Givino 


Theme Statenents 


NFT FT 


NFT 


■J 


1 


c ■ 0 


0 


^ ' 0 


0 



The tki^rr,^ Qtater^.^Kt is a statement related to the story but generali- 
2db1e to a broader context. Usually it is obtained through a direct question 
such as, "Wh(3t do you think the author is trying to teach you in this story?" 
Ex cerpt from the retelling of "The Reople, Downstairs" by a FT reader: 

Researcher: Do you think this story might have a moral to it? 

Subject: (Pause) When people need sleep that you always be 
quiet. 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Monster" by a NFT reader: 
Subject: Stop playing on the telephone. 

Thene statements, if they are given, almost always occur in answe. 

to the theme question. Occasicnally they appear in answer to another question. 

For example, one reader did not produce an acceptable theme statement when 

asked the traditional type of theme question, but when asked a slightly 

different question, she responded with a theme statement: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "Maria's Big Experiment" by a FT reader: 

Researche'^: Do you think Maria changed In this story or learned 
somethinr? 

Subject: She probably learned something. 
Researcher: lihat do you think she night have learned? 
Subject: She probably learned that no one can be perfect. 

Unlike plot stater.ents, no theme statements were ever volunteered in 
the unaided retelling. 

T'able 15 shows the nuirber and percentage of readers for each story 
who prcduc'^d the.'^e statenents. Although! the FT group produ d more theme 
statements, the differences between the groups is not statistically signi- 
ficant. One factor with regard to the nuriber of children producing plot and 
theme statements is interesting, however. In comparison to the percentage 
of plot and chene statenrents produced in the latest miscue resea/rch (Goodman, 
in press}, the children vu this study pr^oduced a significantly smalliir percentage 
of plot s^.ate:-ents and 3 ; r;nT f leant ly larger percentage of therre statements. 
The sr.'^'ille^- percentaco of plot statements couliU be due to the fact that the 
c^^^ildren m this study we'^e sorew»vit younger thi»n iwo-thirds of the children 
in the hzo&rir. stucy, that t^r ability to provide su::c'''nct statenents 
abCJt a stc*^.' ^ ' (see dTscussior, p. 69). 

Since l^e the^e cuestvon most frequently asked in this study related 
the tfiene ot a story to a rc^^t, the high percentage of therc staterrents 
seerrs to suggest that both the the NFT readers have had a great deal of 

experier-^e with eAt^3Ct1r,5 ,3 rcrdi tvon stories, 
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Morals and theme stateir.^nts are not nec^'.sarliy ?.he saro thing, 
although a moral which was applicable to the i^iory was :reciitud as a 
theme statement. Children need a broader unrlerstciriJ i r. j o* tho M,rr:r. v. 
of stories, achieved by exposing them to a viMety ot •;jUoJ iii-rut'.> 
which is not didactic in the message it conveys fio^ertfiul ess ^ a 
moralistic theme stete":ef)t, classified here as ncn-f unctional , 
involves a broader perception of the fur-.ction of ^tor u;S lii-.n does s 
functional theme statet^ient. 

Func Dnal Theme Statements 
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Theme statemerts were categorized dS furicnr:: ti or non-f undior^ ■ . 
The above discussion deals with ■ : :tL.^-^K'^, (jene^'u i ^ /ed 

statements ?ibout life which reveal that Vn: reader viev^s stories as 
having broader implications, as opposed to 

those which reveal that the child perceives a stcr> nit. ''My a to:-"! of 

instruction, for teaching reading or tor tejching t*".o [-jrrur'i'.jr o* 

soir^) task. Thu- following are exairples oi ruinctionul theine state; tjnV^ : 

Excerpt from retelling of "The People Dcwnstair:." by a FT re-^der: 

Ri?s^:drcher:. Can you think of any lesson that this story 
night have been trying to teach you? 

Subject : Socie words . 

Researcher: OK. 

Subject: And how to read. 

Researcher: OK. 

Subject: Not tc point at the lines cf the senience 

Researcher: OK. Anything about life t;;dt tne ran tnat wrote the 
stcy m'qht want you to rererr }r'> 

Subject: Whe-n to rememh^ir words and • to help other people. 

The final statement nade by the above reader -s ^]:jr.:>t to Leing a non- 
functional thene state-^ent. 

Since the researcr.cr usually Cjjtiorie"J t»^e r---te' ojainst raKi'.; 
statenents about how to read, the reaJe^ s divi r- il ..t*>-r r.ike this t.*,^^ 
of f:un:tiOrial there statenent. 0* the /6 i vs t.^ rce^^ ir Wiich this .-..irnir.^j 
was not given, three children prodjcd stc^^-^r ont: ■^e^oaiea tri,-.r 

they regai'd t^^e purpcse for tea'iincj •-■lerely ^ ■ -c^dinj; irsi- .^tion. 

Two of these were NFT 'e^der ^, ar:.j ore was d r\ 'ej'^-;'' 

Three Qthe^ funcMcral there st^te- *.rt' -.^'e fr^r ' ^^aders: 

Excerpt 1 ^on retelling ot Trr. P^-:^/^rt "r^^st.nrs 

Subject: r'^^ to '.^Kl'r^ 
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Excerpt from retelling of "The Voice from the Deep"; 

Subject: About what workmen do when boxes no down. 

Excerp t from retelling of "Maria's Big Exper ^-ent" : 

Subject: That you should put, like ^ piece of paper over one 
side of the bud so it wouldn't be in the sun. 

The fact that only 6% of the theme statements produced by FT 
readers were categorized as functional points to the possibility tha'^. Wi^i 
FT readers, with their background of language experience, perceived t'^e 
functfon for reading stories in broader terms than merely as tools of 
instruction. 

The NFT readers, for whom functional theme statements made up 36% 
of the their.e statements produced, seemed to view reading to a greater 
degree as having only an instructional pur^pose. 

When those readers who had been asked for both plot and theme 
statements (33 oV the FT group and 36 of the NFT group) were compared, 
it was found that five FT readers (15KJ and two NFT readers {6%) produced 
both plot and theme statements. 

The ability to synthes i^e the story line and also to apply it to a 
broader generalization about life does not appear to be prevalent among 
the readers of either group. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE Urv\IDED RETELLING 

In the latest miscue research (Goodman, in press), analysis of the 
jnaided retellings revealed five strategies employed by the readers in 
retelling the sto--y. These organizational responses are as follows: 

1. Kaleidoscopic retelling a random recounting of events in 
nonsequential order. 

2. Recounting of all events in sequential order. 

3. Reccjnting of main events in sequential order. 

4. l-;ot statement followed by recounting of all events in sequential 
order. 

5. Plot stater^ent followed by main events in sequential order. 

Tne retelling strategies used by the children in this study were 
compared to those categories foundMn the Goodrr.an study to determine whether 
the sane stra'erjies were being used. It was found that the rt^aders in this 
study did rot use the "plot statement plus (Tr.,ai7n e'^erits" mode of retelling. 
Two reter.ing strategies in addition to those fcund in the Goodman study 
were identified. Trese additional strategies were: 1) a Ntatement of plot 
with no a:admcndl 7ntorr.ation; and 2) a limited retelling, so-called because 
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the reteller difj not. urovide enough language for the unaided retelling to 
be categori .''.'J i:: -jny other way, 

Mo si(jnif]Ldnt. differences were found between the FT and NFT 
readers for any of the retell inq modes (see Table 16) 



TADLE 16 
RETELLING MODES 



Mode of Retel 1 ing 



Sequential Events 
Kaleidoscopic 
Main Events 

Plot Statement [ vent^. 
Plot Statement Oi)\j 
Limited 

Plot Staterrtent :'ain Lvonts 



Number of Retellings for Each Modv^ 
FT NFT 




The se'^n^infid I rcfle retelling v/as used most often by both groups. 
Since reading teachers^ genera, ly devote a great deal of time to sequencing, 
this is likely to tje the result of instruction. 

Kaleidoscopic retellings occurred second in order of frequency, 
and this may be caused by the fact that in tasks of :^"ecall an individual 
usually first recalls the last event or the most significant e^/ent for 
that individual, and tms creates a chaining effect, reminding the reteller 
of another incident wnicn is linked to another, and so on, 

t'jst the retel luvj^ were of the first five types lengthier 
and providn^j i mror-ction thar?^ the retr' >}r\Ai> which were limited 
or which ^ o'^.s i i> te^J cniv plot statemerits. This cculd be due to the 
inst '^ucticn , Teli -r^e : • ^ you rememioer," or it Lould be a develop- 

mental phenor.^:iO'": . Most ^.oung c^Mldren tend to tel] L'verything t^ ^,\v 
know rather th3tf. rt-- tr i c 1 1 r.u tneir accounts tc e. ^ew stater,ents. 

rthiie : iC d*': ^.t-i^o erts indv.r^te thdt the reader is able 

to SJn'.K3ri^e and ippiv tre v "O' ;t:K:;:* providecJ in the story as c whole, 
othe«^ ri^^nect-. '-t-'Mi*,': er^ces , iiiscr^Ticeptions , and perscmal 
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responses usually represent the ra^.der's ability to interact with 
smaller units of information, one or more of the various concepts or 
ideas presented in the story. 

Inferences 

Inferential statements other than those related to character 

development and simple recall (discussed on p. 59), were not scored with 

the surface information. Instead, they were listed and tabulated se^'arate^^y . 

Infei'^nooG are here defined as information provided by the reader which is 

not available in the specific language of the story but which is appropn> :ri 

to tf blory. Examples follow: 

Excerpt from the retelling of "The Pest" by a FT reader: 

Researcher: Was there anything in particular that Tony did 

in the story to make Hector like him more think 
he was not a pest? 

Subject: He moved the bottle. 

Resee.rcher: And what difference did that make? 

Subject:' 'Cause the man couldn't see good. If he fTonyJ 
wouldn't have went down there, he would probably 
have tripped over it. 

(The story provides the information that the old man couldn't 
see well, but leaves the reader to infer Tony*s contribution to 
the situation. ) 

Excerpt from the retelling of "Presents Don't Walk Away" by a NFT reader: 
Researcher: Tell me more about Mr. Bell. Who was he? 
Subject: A store man. 
Researcher: What did he do in the story? 
Subject: Sells candy. 

(Although it is entirely possible that Mr. Bell might sell candy 
in his shop, there is nothing in the story or the pictures to 
give tht reader this information.) 

Misconceptions 

Misconceptions stem from the same thought processes as inferences. 
Both are the result of the reader's interaction with the story, but in the 
case of misconceptions, the interaction results in a statement which is not 
possible within the frarnework of the story being discussed. There are, no 
doubt, varying degrees of misconceptions along the continuum which has 
inferences at the positive end, and some misconceptions hinder the under- 
standing of the total story to a greater degree than others, Dut it ren^ains 
for future research to explore the possibility of varying degrees of 
acceptability of misconceptions. 

80 
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In addition, it may be true that nns concept ion!: .;' o obtained 
more often f\'om children who are willing to tcu.e i 'i^,ks; that "3, the 
children may ^-v/e some feelings of uncertainty ajoi.^ a p-.rticuU.'' in., -t 
gained froni the story, but are willing to express it anyway I'h-j lU'- on 
of whether' statenients of fiii sconceptions are related as much to th- 
personality of a given reader as to the actual understanding of tr.:.» it'.-/ 
also reiuain^- to be explored by future research. 

For the pur-pcse of this study, misconceptions are cor.su':. .: ^ 
evidence of a mi sunde^ stand iny of the text, hijt also as evidenct tfiat 
the reader is interacting wUh the material. Examples follow: 

Excerpt from the r-etellmg of "One, Two, Three, Go!" by a fiFT rt.]d;jr: 

Researcher: What happened after the i^ys starte'l rurning? 

Subject: "he girls ran, the man rdn, and the pec :)le ran 

Researcher: OK Why were they dl1 running after t' e boyS? 

Subject: They vMnted to see which one won- 

(Since the point of this story was tl-at the other people did nnt 
know the boys wt;re runmng a race, this statement is a niiscon- 
cepti on , ) 

Excerpt fro;,: the retelling of "Presents Don't U'alk Away" by a FT reader: 
Researcher: Vei; ;!:e a little more about Pat* 

Subject: : > ios^, she wanted a birthday present and he Ql'^- Bell]] 
wouldfi't give her one 'cause she didn't look very 
happy that day - 

(Like most :r,i sconcepti ons , this contains elements of truth in 
terns of the particular story beinc discussed. Pat did look un- 
happy, and she did want a birthday present, but Mr, Bell did not 
refuse to give her one.) 

Table 17 shows the nL;r,ber of readers from each group who produced inferences 
and .'iiscor ceptions in the retelling, 

The'' = - ; no statistica' sinmficant difterer.ce between the two 
groups with regard to tr.e produccjcr, of inferences dnd misconceptions, 
although a larjer pe^x:en^iyr^ c^'^ the NTT readers produced ^;isconceptions . 
In a cc^'parison o* 'cne ^uys ano cj-rls in each group, the results which are 
presented TaLle w^r-> onta^nec!. Again, no significant dt-ferences 
exi St ^' : .^^-^r. grc^^p-- 

■■■-■^ ^* ^ je ^-.u L-^rc^^rt^.^' oi. thr p^^'t of the 

FT group .av '^e^le:* the " ^- ,»t o^ograr tr?e^e '.^hildren have nad . Tne 
Tucson Lar;y Edu-dL:o'": jC .^ic'j h^s a strong language case, af::t it may 
be that thrc^'jh r.-^- p''".-:.r;s> V-^^u-.g^ng, the FT children have t::i6 more 
opportunities t :'.tir;''y conce::*s 
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TABLE 17 
INFERENCES AND MISCONCEPTIONS 



Stnrv Number 


Number of 
Readers 


Number of Readers 
Producinq Inferences 


Number of R 
Producinq M 


cadsrs 

isconception! 


01 


FT 


NFT 


FT 


NFT 


FT 


NFT 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


02 


o 
c 


1 


o 


1 
1 


2 


1 


03 


1 


4 


0 


1 


1 


3 


04 


8 


2 


1 


1 


6 i 1 


05 


8 


8 


3 


0 


3 


6 


06 


10 


10 


3 


2 


7 


9 


07 


5 


10 


0 


6 


4 


8 


Percentage of 
Readers Produc- 
ing Inferences 
and Misconcep- 
tions 


36 


37 


25% 


302 


692 


81% 


Average Number 
of Inferences 
auu Misconcep- 
tions per 
Child 






1 .00 


1.36 


2.12 


1.70 



TABLE 18 
BREAKDOWN OF SCORES BY SEX 



Criterion 


n Girls 


NFT Girls 


FT Boys 


NFT Boys 


Plot Statements 


31%* 


37% 


35%* 


33% 


Theme Statements 


65% 


39%* 


39% 


39% 


Inferences 


29% 


37% 


21% 


22% 


Personal Responses 


24% 




26% 


17% 


MisconceDtions 


59% 


79% 


79% 


83% 


Mean Retelling Scores 


59.12 


60.63 


61 .95 


58.17 



♦Adjusted for questions not asked 
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Personal Responses 

In addition to the proccf^or of inferences cr,c r:sccncepf'on:s , 

anot.ner evidence that the readers are going beyond the s*-.rfsce Informet icn 

of the siory 2re their ^^ra^^^^l rasper s^3 to the story, Tnese responses 

are '.rigge^^^eo by sor^ethirg in the story but are directly related to the 

lives of the rea-cers, and they are spontaneOi-s rather thir: the response 

to a personal quest ic:n. Sone exanples follow: 

Excerpt fror t\ .j retel Mng of "Tne People Downstal rs** by i FT reader: 

Researcher: Can yoj describe tnose people for ne? 

Subject: res, because cy daddy works at night and he gets 
to have sleep all day 'til three o'clock. Well, 
tnis r.an had to wor*; a?:] night and c;et up, and he 
slept all day. 

Ey.ce^pt fror the retelling of ''Th^ Pest'' by a NFT reader: 

researcher: Yc^j talkec about Hector's mon. Did you find c^i 
wn-^t icind of person she was? 

Subject: Well, she sounded like a nice person. 

Researc'^.e»^ : ^m^i would riake you thinic that she mignt be nice? 

S-';ject: We^. 1, 'cause when my r)or:'s sick, she's kind of in 
a bad wud. 

i>,c.c (& 3 »^^&^ • Lh»^ur^ ■ a f f T r^,a t i ve}' f 

Subject: I aon ' t^thini*^ his non was a bad •"fOor^i, 

At least one persof?.al "^esporse was offered Dy each of ^ight FT 
readers (22i of the group, and by four NFT readers (11%). Thus, the 

grcui/ seer-.s to u^^/^i tnteracted witi the story on a personal level to 
a Slightly greater degree tnan tre Nf'T readers. 

.However, wnen comoi ned with the nurTiber readi;r-:, who produced 
inference's and -"visconceptions , .er indications of inleractfon with the 
te/t, thefe s^grnficmt difference between the interaction of FT 

oind T re^aers , 

An:al,-^.'S of :^:orie: 01 05, arc 05 

stor":es were chosen for ifpa^'ate analysis because they 
invrlve^it th-:- Lane n^noer of readers for both the FT and \fT c;^oups. 1 jese 
storit^;i» ^re 01 (two readers frorr each croupj, 05 (eight readers froni ydch 
C^rcupJ, dr,(j OC [ter> re-iders fro'D each group). 

>:c iariabiMty of stories in terr.s of the:^r relevance to 
pa'^ticular redders, t^e insights they are capable of prc^ Jdir-, 

cr the ::■ r;,^^ . T^r";* Urd! ngs t^^^t a^^e lu;e1y to d^Vel'jp Indicate t^a.l a 
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ccrpsrlson of the sa^e sts-^ies b; the sc^^e rur^er c-r ^eace-s "igh-: rcsu 
in a nore signi-^icart steterenr i^an c ccDlrictKr or ire stcr:-::. 
read- 

The scores cr:t ctner Cdta for all i:hree sto^- les - e a.e^-caeu, 
and the rtoult:;: appear ir. Tables i3 arid 20. 

TAELr 19 



retell Tng Score: 
Plot Staterr,ents 
Thene Statenents 
Inferences 
Misconceptiors 
Personal ^' spcnses 




TABLE 20 



•^'.bI eidoscor ^c 
Mair Events 



FT 



0 : 



3^ 



, J: 



^ 1 



There c^e ^ "^ti sn'ca] ly significant r-, - fpre^ces beiween tre 

groups with regard ^^^^ of the Van^fales, e:>:ept: ire*^ .t3^e':er;t5 

FT group produced a s^S^'if ic:arit1y Urger perc^h-.^ge ^ 2 '^7; p< C£, 

theiiie statenents t:^ian rpe ?»f^T group. Only one these ^.he ^^'it^ - 

was classified as non'''^^ncticJ"'^l - Three of t^^ FT ^hi'cren offei^-.- r.cre 

char one ther.e statef'^'^* as frllcwirg ^Aar;ple: 

Excerpt from the ^^^^M^ng of *'The Pest" '^j a FT reacen 

Subject: te^cl"^ *o be friends anc liXe, ccn' , be er-z'^es. 

^^n ene.T,^-es, L^ut ycj can always cor.e b-Kk to 
''^'^^nds , - . . Hcri't try to nurt anyone, nrc alwa/^ 

i^s c^dfe . . _ By trying net to hu^t an/onr- ^r.- 
^ -^"^Hj rf, , ah, i^,eep /o^* "ar-jjs to yourself 

Beci-:.^ so-e ^^^^-^r-;^. j^^'^e n-ic-^ ob^icij^ theses than ethers* iS 
considered part:cu^^^''-^ ^^Pcrtant that a significantly Target^ percentage 
of there stater^ents C/^'-^^re-r when th.^ sar.e n-j-'ber- cr re^def^s .^c-acr.j the 
same stories were ^cr'P^^^a. 

Thus, it '^'-^ ^aTc V'^^t lr\^ FT '-etid^^^s .-jere f^^^re ^' . . to ^pply 
the iC' .s ;:.resente^ ^^'^Se stories to a broader life sit^-itio-i, a.^:a this 
riay be :he res-lr -'^ '^^^^r^^^"- '^-»ch enco-irAces ^nilcren t.. ■orr.j'.ate 
opfnicns ^nd ideas ^HcuS/ -^ien. 

Tne variables ' ^^^es^ig^ted in this s:'>i^y whicr directly relate to 
co!n;;!'ehens 'or: are '^^te]]'{r^Q ^^covl^^ the perc^^ntage of serr;cntvj 
dcceptab-i 3 1 ty , dnd tr.^- '^^^^centaiJr of -ecirrV ^ cnange 

As tr,e foUo//*''^^ table liable ?\ ] 'n^Hc^tes, t"e-e is a posit v/e 
correlation oetwee- ■ '"etoU'rig "^^ZQfn r, e^^^h ot the o j-.er two variables 
for L jtn c 4ps . 



exa::]ple, the highest c: • < : = ri::: or, :s oetwe. . s-=rari:c ac.^:taD::^ty ^n: 
the rete''^ir:7 sco: ;s t"-. ' ,]."C-^p ^.•^r, F:'- *r.-:3 ^;^^re n :.3: • 
s.tcted wit^ 55i certair-ty, i • j to si^tiStiCai tests, thr - 

correlation Det.>de^i rhc^^ t... varifib'e^; is sc^e^here betweer; .33 ir^d ii , 
and the coef -^icie.nt C"^ :ite'*r.:raticn :s .22^ ^rdicat: .':t a rr^odercte corrc.3:!C .. 

Altr?ug^: tr,e fettr'i:rg score ar-a the ^^er .jn": : c accec'tc..i 1 : t sc>': 
are both Deas-res :o 'p^eriens:G'';, the fact trj^t the correlation c nc: ' ,i 
T'ndicates that there are f ff e'''::^:Ces bet^eer: the r't:'Ce55 of co-^Dre "I'r'nd i f 
(as f^dvcated by t^^ ser.--;*^.: ;icceptabi li ty score and reflected in che .> 
r:^an1r;g ch?n^e zzo'^ \ tre r.^l prc'j^jct of cc"' trehers "•cr^ wh'ch is 
reflected ir, the r»r:e'-;:.^j :c>.''e. 

The s ii". 1 lar i t ' es <:;r:-: : ^ ^e'^errces are to be eA pec ted. ^he deg'^ee 
cf jf.ders 1 3nd * r. j ,.M'_fi ,r ? ^- vjer rjj dt any g:/en recent '^j-'lng tne ''■.•iding 
process is net -'rel^ :o be tr^ sj"- as tne i'':Ount c* sjr; tc irf .Tati 'i'^ 
recaile'*; -i::-: con t r v t^ ri: ■M^r^y 't'^Sr . 

^^r.pr^-ienc : ^^; , 'r:^ tji^e: P'i^e d'jMf.;: r^jdinc, is d lan-^-jage- 
processin-:] prer. . /.v " , , ; j^i!y o.,ri.:crnej ■■-■'tri uri^ts of '.eamng whicri ire 
sraller than tne :t- -\ j An ^\■A^■J^(^J^] v..c.y be processing 

J ^ J ^ „ u _ . . - - - - . _ ^ - ^ ... ^ - r w ^ . . ^ - J J . >j .s- , ...G J . ^ 

able tj cortf"''he:'i': "^e ti/t.i: ^tor / r tne reader r.ay be aole to u.iderstand 

tne story Lut -;0)-; t'* ^-jfr.-liz- It, r?'je A) the d i * rer erices between 
readinj .i rece';t;ve .■c-ii.s :'nd reteliinr -jis (2 prcd^.tive one. 

Cne -//-pi^; ..^ ^-'i, ^u^^ ',;t co:^ ^--^l ation betv^een c on-preher ; n;: >n^J 
rettr^ ' ■.f.j 'TC'J \.-'t . \[. rA ^. (se- p TMs reader tvis a 

c^r.pre"'tr'i'.. . ' J ^ ■ b.: h'^s r ete sc k onl_y 54, wfi .r; 

^. b'-:/'-.. • _;^r;- r.f 5^.73. If.-f '-^r ^^ » the t,/:; 

^nt; .cnu ■,..r..'".:'.rt r ■ C.:.- ..r. . f .^t.t!:ri.- b LwJ^.>^dCJe^ iOpafoil / 
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SUMMARY 

Analysis of the retellings by all the criteria and variables dis- 
cussed in this chapter reveals that ir.ere is no significant difference 
in retelling scores (the amount of surface information recalled) betwtren 
stories, between FT and fIFT groups, or between the two sexes within eac?: 
group, ri larger' perct^ntage the FT group mentioned aJl the najor r-venii 
than did the fiFT group, but It' difference is not statistically significant.. 
All the readers in both groups recalled all the major characters 1n the:.' 
retelling, and all readers ^ecclled at least one minor character. 

There is a'ls^ no difference between ti)e groups with regard to tne 
organization of the Linaiaed portion of their retellings, 

With regard to plot statements, there is no significant difference 
between the percentage of readers in either group who were able to produce 
ti'-ern, and no significant difference between the two sexes wi^'iin each 
j'roup. 

There is also no significant difference between the FV and NFT 
grjijps ^^:.er. cc/nparing the percentage of readers In each group who produced 
bcrfi plct and tnene statements, although the FT readers have slightly 
larger percentage. 

When a^l t^ie stc-ies are ccn^pared, there is no significant difference 
t'^t.'j'een the perc^intages of readers in each group, or between si-xes within 
''he groups, who produced t'^eme stater.ents. However, when sU^ries 01, 05, 
dr>d 06 '\r^ groupf^d tov^ethtr for separate analyiis because of the even 
nun-ber in both 5^o';os w),o reed thesa stories, the FT group produced a sig- 
nificantly larg^rr ..rcentagf; jf theme statements, indicating that they 
are, be.ter able to '.vly the ^ ' :as in the stories to broader life situation, 
pr.rnapi because the strong langLi:jge-''^ased TEEM program which encourages 
discus:^ ion cf ideas and cc iccpts. 

In addition, t^e F'' r \-^der ~, pr'";duced a ^.mailer (ziiougf* not statisti- 
cally significant) perr.entage of non-fun iticna 1 theme statements when all 
the stor es are compared, indicatir.:; that ch^v view the function u-^ 
readiro in slightly broader terrr^s than do the NFT reader,,. 

T production of 1'^}ferences ar;d personal responses show no slgni- 
ficaht differeri betweor. the FT and NFT groups* or between sexes in both 
gro'jps, elthouqh rie TT group as a whole oroduced a slig^'tly larger ^v-rcentage 
of pcrscr.al rr ,^^^Jnse'J . 

A Icirjer ;>':^r ceritci^ ' of NFT readers prcdu'^^d misconceptions, and 
this di f "^erencf* . :r.tnauc;h wot stati stica ) ' / significant, also indicates 
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that the oppr^t* cles fc;=" using languac;e to forrnulate and clarify concepts 
may ...ve giver . FT readers an advantage. 

A roHii rion of the percentages of FT and NFT readers produci ..^ 
inferences, ^ aceptions and personal responses, or any one or crbiniticn 
of these, re. '^H no significant differences. 

The iT^oderate correlation between the corriprehending scores (seTantlc 
acceptability) and the retelling scores inJicates that the two processes 
concerned with conprehension are different: comprehending is the processi.^ 
of language, and retelling is the processing of all the idee in the s^.c 
Both processes are considered to be irportant in determining the effecL! ^- 
ness of tne reading. 

The retellings of the FT and f»FT readers reveal that these two groups 
are reniarkaDly similar in the^ir interaction with these stories and that they 
were both able to retell an average arriount of the surface information. The 
FT group was better able to draw implications about life frjm the stories, 
and this rnay be a ' T?flection of the instruction they .ave received. 
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SUMMARY 

This has been a comparative study of rhe reading of 73 rollow 
Through and Non-Follow Through children in Wichita, Kat:3a:>. At the time 
the reading sa.t^pie was taken the children were in their seventh nx)nth of 
the third grade. Miscue analysis (a short form of the Reading Misc;.ie 
Inventc ry , Goodman, Burke* and Lindberg, 1974} was the procedure end the 
instrument by which the reading v/as evaluated. 

The children read a complete story from first through sixth grade 
basal readers, rollowing the reading they retold the story and answered 
opem-ended questions about ^t. 

Ajciotapes of this procecure were traTiscribed and zbe data 
analyzed to discov^^r sirr.ilari ties bt^tween the FT and NFT readers and 
differences which might be the result of instruction. 

RESULTS 

The FT and U'^ i' :h;i --c.^ a" a group show evidence of effective and 
developing strate<:i<i: rradt"-: level is used as the criterion, it 

c^n be said that Oi.: - o' th^ F'* ^^'-d 19% of the NFT readers read storie 
- grade level, and S of the FT and 1% of the NFT reac^.ers were able 
tt' -f^c; ' :\ .-'ete^l stories above grade le When number r>f mi^cues ' 

u:,ja the criterion, the niedn MPHW produced oy the two groups is well 
w^t'in the (iveraye range- 

Miscue analysis, nowever, dc-^s not use either of these criteria 
nn isolation to determine th-j proficiency of the re^iiding; rather, it is 
concernr-'i v;-'tn thf^ pattern which anieryes v-^hen nary factors are taken into 

fo\ low Th r- '[! ) Rea ders 

The P^-?^tern vrhicn eineryes tar the q-^cup ds a Vv'hole i"^ one jf 
efieciive -"eadiny, r-^pec^aHy with regcrd to their S'igh averages, in the 
three cat n^ories of • Tit/r^'i-e-level evaluation: syntactic acceptability, 
semantic accep t^^.bi 1 i ty dnd -.iieaninG; ^hanc^^. 
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On the word lew-el, they are within the appropriate range of miscues 
with high sound similarity to the expected respons-^- (£h:}. Graphic u'ni 1 ■ r i-ty 
is high for this group, but this is partially because of dialect rr^ccues -nc 
substitution miscjes on narei, both of which were high In graphic sirrii-a'-Uy 
for these readei-^s. 

B-3tr grcDhic and sojnd similarity ive a negative correlate n with 
retell ir.o scores for tn:s g^oup, a phenomenon which GcodT.an found crily t :ng 
sixth graders and older cr.ildren in his 1973 study. 

Evidence a developing strategy is found in the correlatior. betw^c-'- 
syntactic acceptability and miscues which are the sa:^e grarmatical furi'^,-;o:. 
as the ER. This correlation was identified only in the reading o^ second 
graders in Goodrr.an's study (Goodman, 1973). 

Evidence of hfficient strategies is offered by the significantly 
smaller percentiige of 'jnsuccessf ul corrections and the significantly larger 
percentage o: i iscue*: rot wOrrec^.ed by the FT group, whi'ie the synr^;. t^^c 
and semantic acceptability sccres between the groups shew no significant 
di f ferences. 

Mean retelling scores for the group are aoove average, and the FT 
groups reading stones ^nlh the S6;iie nurnber of readers as the NFT group 
produced a signif Tcan* ly larget^ percentage of then*^e statements. 

Despite tne differences between the groups in favor of tne FT 
readers, the / ere rated sig:'if icanti y lower in reading ability by their 
teachers th..-. . ,e ^FT readers. 

Non-Fol loj^^ J •Qugh r ■ ^ 

The patcern ^;r-jrges for t^ie TJFT gro^. p diS a whole is a"".^ one 

of effect! :e and cove.opirig strategies. This jroup is similar to the FT 
grcupv.it- to ir.eT r'ijn scores for syntactic c.-id seman^^. : .:ceptabi 1 1 ty 

and i^ean-'vj cf -is ■ ■ .''> for che categories of graphic similarity, s.:und 
similarity, a id [jfdii-iVidt^ci^l fjnLti^^;, 

Evidence a dev^?: JH';} Ltfatc-^y is ::.jrd iri t^\e correlation betw^jen 
the vanaDles se^ ;dncic acceptabl e ty r-r/J ^.cjr.l su'^i 3ari t.y, which occurred 
only in the reddir.'j of tie see jnd iu\c fourth qraoers m jjoodman's 1973 study, 

7 -.'e \FT rc-3Ger: ^.;:,j^d'' tr ce less efficient t^^r tii.v ^ re , as 
M'.dicated by trieir correct' jn ct-'-.itej les . "^hey have a ^ ujr; u icarit ly 
s.':Jaller percent.'^ 'j'rr ' ,..es w^:]ch y^er-j not Currected Because V.'-t sy/rt.:^ct - 
cally and oerrKi?^f.u>J 1 y I'.ceptcjo'e "^.cores bet/.^/en the jroups show no ■ -e* encc*, 
these ::')rrec or, ..ere ir'M 'iiat th^ NFT group v,.sted tco mucti t' or. 
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unsuccessful attempts at correction, and that many of :he uncorrected miscues 
of the FT group were syntactically and semantically acceptable with Vttle 
or no meaning change. 

With regard to the retellings, the NFT group has a mean score which 
is nor sigr r'icantly lower than the FT group's and which is above average - 
The NFT readers produced a larger (but not statistically significant) per- 
centage of misconceptions. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Significant differences between the groups can indicate thit there 
are factors in the school program which have caused these differences to 
occur. It is, of course, recognized that children's experiences outside 
the schoo' may have an everi more profound effect on their performance than any 
instruction whicn t:;t Sch^jl provides. However, the FT children were origi- 
nally entered •tnto Lhe Tucson Early Education Model (TEBM) program because 
it was felt that their outside experiences would not result in equivalent 
academic performance with othev "iljren. Therefore, the assumption made here 
is that the differences in favor of the FT group are due to the differences in 
the programs of the FT and NFT children. 

For example, the slightly smaller percentage of misconceptions and 
the sic lificartl y larger pe/*centage of theme statements produced by the FT 
children may be the result of languaging in the TELM classroon, where ideas 
are valued and children are free to clarify concepts through discussion. 

The rr.ore efficient reading strategies demonstrated by the FT 
children indicrite chd t one view of reading to wKich these children have been 
exposed is that of a process in which the rec J*:»r takes an active part, 
interpreting the language and concepts of the au':hor and occasionally pre- 
dicting different structures in accord with the reader's understanding and 
language. 

On the other hand, the evidence of dialect cori-ection and super- 
co/"reation indicates that both the FT and ?^,FT speakers of divergent d alects 
hdv: ^^XjDerienced intertt. ence with their lar.*5':>-age during reading, and this 
is : important area in which FT and NFT teachers must make a distiiJLtior: 
If of standai'^d diaZ^::t to he taught to tht^ae ohi.ldre.yi, it should 

not i^.jught duz^ing residing. 

NFT readers are much irore concerned with a precise reading of tne 
text, as indicated by their hiyh percentaq:? of unsuccessful corrections 
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and the correlation for these readers between semantic acceptability and 
sound similarity. 

That the reading of the two groups is remarkably similar in ev .'y 
respect except those mentioned above is not surprising for two reasons. 
First, because there is only one '^eading process and all readers use that 
process (although with varying degrees of proficiency) it is to be 
expected t'^at there will be similarities. This natural processing of language 
can be irterfered with, resulting in differences between groups of children 
who have received dissimilar kinds of reading instruction. For these tv/o 
groups of children, however, the reading instruction they received in third 
grade had more similarities than differences, A reinspection of Table 5 
will demonstrate that this is so. Both groups used basal readers. None 
of the FT teachers indicated that ''trade" (library) books were an important 
part of their prograr). Differences in favor of the FT i-=drrs may be 
attributable rrore to differences in the orogram in pno; years than to 
the third grade program. 

S13GESTI0NS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
Follow Through Research 

As has been nc-rtioned, this study has some limitations which could 
be remedied in future research of this tyce. Recognizing thf: value of 
hindsight, this writer makes the following recommendations with respect to 
these 1 imi laticns : 

1. The e should be mc^e training tir.e for researchers who collect 
the :iata. The retelling proc":iu'e is different from all other 
comprehension evaluation, and the qi-^st-^omng technique requires 
tine and practice, as well as a thorougn understr "^ding of the 
principles behind the procedure. 

2. Mo tii'^- should te allowed for the testing of stories to be 
used in th■^' -vtL^dy. As was discussed in Chapter Two, one of the 
stories tr.;s study was par t"; cu lar 1 y successful in te-^ms of 
r'eadability dr^d me understanding • le children obtained from it. 
It i' i::^portar.t to provid''' higrt-c .iMty '*Gadinq materials for 
chii >^en at every level. 

3. There s.^ ^Id oe more extti'isiv^^ information av^^laOle about edcn 

^ild's langu.ige background, i i the ^or of records ind langjage 
^•ji, "pies . 

4. An dSsessMiiht ot leacher ::-e^avior and attitudes in conjunction 
with t'ie analyses the ' *• 'Jren's r^ iding micht provide ci 
cleare-^ Picture of the t reauifM'^ instruction the cnilaren 
are rl-^elylrlg c:nd .suit .j, v\ore definitive statement ti)out the 
contri out! oris tne prograi, r.as rade. 
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General Reading Research 

The data in this sudy and other miscue research {&ood)r>3in, in press) 
has raised a number of questions .vith regard to readinu an J compreher.s vjn 
which v/ere too complex to explore within t'^ic pararneter s c: thi's leprrt 
Further research would be valuable in relation to the ijl lowing quesc^jons: 

1. To what extent is t .e child's organization of the unaided 
portion of t:.e retelling developmental or the result of 
instruction? 

2. Are misconcepfio. -^ more a function of personality or cognitive 
confusion? To what extent do miscues in reading affect these 
misconceptions? 

3. What are the e'emerts or combination of elements which are mcM 
influential 1r. ^a^sing one story to be more easily under 3to:^c 
than another? 

4. To what extent is semantics dependent uDcn sy:itdx? Are the tv;c 
separable to a dei^ee? 

5. How different would the parte' appear if all iniscues ivere jud-^-ed 
on the basis of thei^ accepta:. ; i i ty witi. prioi iniscues? Woulo 
such a studj provide iDOre information about the silent correction 
phenonenon? 

The major difficulty encountered in the. .,riting of this report was 
due to the fact that tb: : particular form of the RMI tias never been used in 
research, and theru was no precisely equivalent data witn which to compare 
the results. 

It is hoped that this report will be of some value tc those who use 
this form in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 



STORIES USn) JN MISCUE AfWLYSIS STUDY 



Title 



Source 



Paaes 



One, Two» Three, Go: 



Presents Don't Walk Away 



The Voice from the Deep 



The Monster 



The People Dov/nstairs 



The Pest 



Maria's Big Expenrrient 



Around the City 
(Bank Street Series) 
MacMillan Company, NV, 1965 

Blue Dilly Dilly 
Economy Company 
Oklahoma City, ^9^'^ 

Far and Av/ay 
American Book 
New York, 1963 

City Sidewal ks 
(Bank Street oev -f^s) 
MacMillan Co^p^^ny, NY, 1968 

Young Amerita-II 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago, 1972 

Basic Reading-J 
Lippincott, NY, 1975 

Galaxies 

tloughton-Mif f 1 In 
Boston, 1974 



60-64 



34-39 



50-56 



152-159 



10-17 
(with deletions) 



290-297 
56-6i 
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APPENDIX B 



INSTRUCTIONS TO RESEARCHER 

Procedure for Selecting Story for Child 

Ask the teacher to select the best readers in the class. Are il^re 
any in that group who are especially superior? Now have the teacher se^t^cL 
the least effective readers* What is left will be considered average. 
the teacher can't decide whether one child should be considered least 
effective or average, put the child in the average group. If a child is on 
the borderline between average and effective in the teacher's opinion, put 
the child in the effective group. You should be able to group the children 
in this fnanner according to the following categories: Superior.Ef fective. 
Average, Least Effective. 

When to Change Levels 

If and only if the child shows extreme frustration and/or can 
only pick out a few words in each sentence that are known, drop back one 
level. Howeve'', give the child a chance to read at least two pages of 
the story before you make that decision. Watch carefully to see if the chila 
Is figuring out words that were not read at the beginning of the story or 
for signs that the child is getting into the story and starting to relax. 

If tne child is reading correctly but very stiltedly, go ahead 
with the unaided retelling. If the child does have good understanding, then 
complete tne retelling and if tir^e permits, go back to that child with the 
higner level story at a later time. However, if the child is reading 
fluently and i^, cbylo-sly enjoying the story, let the child finish it, 
but skip the retelling and go on to the higher level selection. (3e sure 
to reninj the child at that point that he or she will b( retelling this 
next story . ) 
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GUIDE X^ESTIONS TO AID STORY REBELLING 
Yetta Goodman 

Before the Reading 

1. These guide questions presuppose that the researcher has provided a 
ccrDfortable, warn environnient for the subjects. This may be accom- 
plished by asking subjects about their pets cr hobbies- Tell them a 
little about yourself, too. 

2. Before the subjects begin to read the story, inform then that they 
are to be concerned with understanding the story. Say: ''Afzex^ ycu 
firiCsh re^uding the I irill vzkz^ '^cu to z^ell rr.e abcut Or, 
"I'll le j,a<iKg jc^u alc-ut 3^0^^ afzev ucu finish '^cxi* rezding.'' 

After the Reading 

1. Please renenber that this is a guide- Get to know it. Have the ideas 
and suggestions become part of your interaction with students. 
DO NOT USE THIS AS A SCRIPT- 

2- As soon as suojects finish reading ask them to clcse their books- 

Unaided Retel 1 ing 

1- Without permitting them to ust the book as an aid, say: r^:i rie 
^verr^zhing gcu r^mrrj:,^r^ about zh^i ator^y." Do not interrupter 
interject any questions uintil the readers have completed their 
initial retel 1 ing- 

2- During the retelling you may take notes or check off items readers 
relate on the Retelling Format- 
Aided Retel 1 Ing 

1. Use the notes on the ^letelling Format to help you elicit further 
information or to reinind you which open-ended questions might get 
at aspects of the story which the Subjects have not mentioned- Do 
not, however, use the Retelling Format as ^ check sheet for correct 
answers . 

2. Drawing only on the information the re^iiders have given you, ask 
additional open-ended questions to stifnulate the subject's thirking 
and to gather more information. 

Ask: Tell me more about • 

character mentioned by subject 

or 

After did , 

character mentioned by subject event mentioned by subject 
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wridt happened next? 
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or 
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Mhy do you think did that? 

Character nentioned by subject 



or 

Why do you think happened? 

event rent^onen by subject 

or 

How do you think ^ happened? 

event rientioned by subject 

NOTE: ALWAYS USE THE READER'S PRONUNCIATION,' OF flAT^ES OR HON-WORDS 
WHEN YOU ASK QUESTIONS ABOUT THOSE ITEMS. 

Follow up Tiost reader's state^:e'^:^s vnt^: Why do you think so? 

or 

What in the story made you th-ink 50? 

When all the subject's 1nforr:ation has been used to further the 
retelling, use open-ended quesiicr.s to obtain additional retelling 
information. Ask: 

Who else was in the story? 

Provide tine for response and fo^^c^7 up with: 

Tell Tie about ^ 

name mentioned by subject 

Ask: Where did the story tdke place? 

After tine for ^^esponse, follow up with: 

Tel 1 me nore about 



place (Mentioned by suDject 

Whenever the subjects use ncn-words, allow them to finish their 
comments or answers and tnen ask a question about the non-word. Try 
to place the non-word m a sentence context or sunnarize the situation 
in which the subject used the non-word. Ask: 

Remember when you said used a ^ to 

character- named by subject ron-word 

J Car. you explain that to me? 



event mentioned by subject 
or 

What did you rear.- by that: 
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6. If the subjects have provided responses which seem to fae incorrect, 
ask other questions in relation to that particular item at some later 
time during the retelling This will Provide evidence concerning 
whether the subjects misunderstand or if they have just confused their 
oral production. 

Questions for Thei"e~and Plot 

1. Now that you have told ^^e so much about the story can you tell me 
what the whole story ivas about in a few words or in short form? 

2. rJas tliere anythiry; that you thought wouldn't work out or that you 
found yourself worrying or wondering about while you were reading? 

3. Wny do you think the author wanted to write this story? 

4. Is this story simlar to any other story that you have read? In what 
ways IS It similar? Different? 

5. Does remind you of anyone else you know? 

charactef n.entioned by Subject 

6. Have you eve?^ know* to happen to anyone else? 

e/ent mentioned by subject 

7. When ^ did that, what did you think 

character -nenticried by Subject 

would happen? 

8. wnat has tne JJ^^ .r trying to teach yoi^ wnen he wrote this story? 
or 

What was the moral to the story? (Subjects may not know the use of the 
term "moral" but if they have been taught about morals they will respond 
with interesting answers ) 

Questions for S'jbtleties 

1. Using an appropriate adjective (happy » ^ad, etcO which relates to 
aspects of the retelling or to the subject's reactions that you 
observed when he was re-^ding, ask: 

Was there so.'^ething in the story that made you feel happy? 

. . . thdt r';dde yoij feel sad? 

. . . :hat sr.-e;nei :. trar)y^:^ or unusual? 

. . . that 'Wis r jnny? 

. . that L^'-rj-^ed yoj? 

Fol low this vvi th: 
What was 1 t? 
or 

What made you feel ^ 

liSe 'the appropriate adjective 
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2. Using an appropriate verb (cry, laugh) which relates to aspects of 
the retelling or to the subject's reactions that you observed when 
they were reading, ask: 

Was there a part in the story that made you want to cry? 
Was there a part in the story that made you want to laugh? 

Questions to Elicit Evaluation or Judgement 

!• Is there anything you would have changed in the story? 

2. Did you like the story? Why or why not? 

3. Would you have changed the ending? 

4. What did you think about the part where ? 

major event mentioned by subject 

5. What did you think about when 

major character subject has mentioned 

he 7 

major event mentioned by subject 

Avoid . . . Avoid . . . Avoid . . . Avoid . , . Avoid . . . Avoid . . . Avoid 

1. Giving subjects two or three questions to deal with at a time. 

2. Taking "I don't know" for an answer. Try to rephrase the questions 
and get at the information another way. 

3. Giving information in your questions. 

4. Changing the subject or direction of the retelling. Permit the subjects 
to completely develop an area before you switch to another. 

5. Hurrying. Be patient and give the subjects time to think and respond. 
Silence aiid waiting patiently for response is a good technique 6f 
questioning. 

6. Closed questions which permit single word answers or l*>ad subjects 
down the path you want him to take. 
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MARKING THE WORKSHEET 



Substitution : 

Two sets of rollers ran along the slide. 
Omission: 



"I Af^ THE VOICE FROM THE DEEP," (boor^the voice. 
Reversal : 

"There is someone down therel'* Danlsaid. 
Running Start : ^^^^ 

"JUST WA.IT TILL ^ TAKE THE CANS OUT OF IT]" 
Intonation and Correction: 



The beys were on their way to the stores, \^for Dan wanted a box^ 
Abandon Correct : 

C^they 

Soon, all the boxesVthat had been on the truck were on their way 
into the cellar. 



No n -word : 



4 stanopercc/. 



"S-Sorry I disturbed you»" Maria stammered. 
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APPENDIX E 



'Ha^-^a's Big Experiment" 



Points 
Assigned 

20 



15 



65 



Characters 

7 - Maria 
6 - Diane 

3 - Sandy 

4 - Dr Snow 

Devel opn^i efU 
6 - Mar-} a 



6 - Di 



Dr Snow 



1 - Sandy 



sliy 

interested in science 
wanted to be 1 iked 
honest 

did every thi ng wel 1 
f t iendly 
popul ar 

interested in scsence; had v/on 1st prize for 2 years 
(jenerous 

kind 

1 ntel 1 igent 

one of Diane's friends 



4 - Maria and Qicine worked on their science projects^ 

Diane mvited Maria 



2 
6 
6 

6 
3 
4 
4 
7 



Some cjirls cariie nnc the room to get Diane 
to the Malt Shop, but Maria refused. 

Marid thou^h^, she could be popular if sfie won the first prize in 
the Science Fair, but she knew Diane's idea was better 

The rie^^t day Uiane was looking at Maria's experiment. Asked 
Mrjri.'j wnat would hcip[)en if some of the buds on the plant were 
kept out of the sun and others left in the sun 

Maria i]Ot the ided of putting little bags over some of the buds 
Didne jnd Shindy saw her and Sandy asked what she was doing 

Mdr^'j hdd strari'je, gnjwmg feeling after that whenever she 
saw Diane 

On the day ot the Science Fair, more people seemed interested 
in Mdr-^a'^ experiment than in Diane's 



D 



r' Siiuw jsked Mdria sunie questions, made some miarks d book. 



and went on 

Dr Snow annourn.-d that MdJ'ia had won first prize 
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3 - Diane and other girls ran to congratulate Maria and she 

remembered why she had been feeling funny about Diane 

6 - Maria confessed that it had been Diane's ^dea 

4 - Diane was su^^prised that that was why Maria had beefi 

avoiding her. She said it was Maria who had figu'*ed it cut, 
and Snow agreed 

5 - Diane invited everyone to her house to celebrate, and 

Maria realized that Diane was popular not because she oiH 
everything well, but because she was so mce to everyone, 

4 - Marid said that everyone should go to he*" house instead and 
thought to herself that she would be different from now or- 



Extra 
Points 

Q I nc iden ta • I n tonna 1 1 on^ 

5 - Hydroponics: fj'^ow'ng things in chemicals rather than in soil, 

5 - De^>Cfiption of Maria's experiment: one plant was given sun, 
water, food and aw . Each of the other plants had been denied 
one of these elements 



Theme: Wnen we are not sure of ourselves, we assume that other 
people don't think highly of us Or, if you want to have friends, 
you have to be open to them. 

Plot : Maria fuids out that what she thought was someone else's 

idea was really her own, and she starts to feel better about 
hersel f 

In ferences r What Man a meant by '*the new me " 
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